DECEMBER 17, 1936 


“Our yesterdays follow us; 
they constitute our life, 
and give character and 
force and meaning to our 
present deeds.” | 

~—-Joseph Parker 


The lengthening shadow 
on the sundial is about to mark the passing of an- 
other year... another milestone in the course of our 
experience. Reckoned simply as the March of Time, 
a year is of little consequence ... but joined to 37 
other years of experience it helps form an imposing 
background by which we can be guided in the future. 


Facing the new year—and 
the future, with an enviable record of accomplish- 
ment over the past 38 years, SONOCO continues its 
guiding policy of exhaustive technical research to- 
ward further development of products and service. 


Sonoco Propucts CoMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. | Ss. Cc. 
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THE 
NEW 


lube because it is white. | 

Years of experimental work in the labora- 
tory and under actual service conditions in tex- 
tile mills back this new product. 


Careful selection of ingredients and constant 


checking of compounding processes enable us— 


to give Summitlube its stability and high lubri- 
cating qualities. 
In your ring travelers, Summitlube will re- 


duce wear, and give you less drag with fewer 


DISCOLORATION 


, 2 will get less spoilage with Texaco Summit- 


TEXACO 
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ends down. In all types of textile machinery 


where discoloration can spoil goods, or require 


extra process to remove it, you will find marked 


economy by using Summitlube. 

A Texaco representative will be glad to pro- 
vide practical engineering service to prove to 
you the efficiency of Texaco 
Summitlube. 

THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135. East 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


Nation-wide. distribution facilities 
assure prompt! delivery 


TEXACO 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 118 WEST FOURTH STREET. CHARLOTTE, N. C, SUBSCRIPTION 
$2.00 PEAR YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2. 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
UNDER ACT OF CON ‘RESS. MARCH 2. 1897. 
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GARMENTS BY KAYSER 


We can make prompt deliveries on cotton knit- 
ting yarns,—natural, bleached or colored for hos- 
iery, for underwear, or for outerwear. One of our 
specialties is bleach bottom shades, such as pinks 
and salmons. We also have had marked success 
with dark fast-to washing shades that can be safely 
used next to bleached yarns. An outstanding char- 


acteristic of our dyed or bleached knitting yarns is 
their soft finish. 


Our yarn department can duplicate practically 
any popular count and quality of yarn desired. 


Our exceptional experience in yarn dyeing with 
respect to time, volume and variety is your assur- 
ance of performance that is seldom equalled and 
never surpassed, and— 


PERFORMANCE (not price) 
DETERMINES VALUE 


FRANKLIN 


Natural Yarns Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns 


— 


Custom Yarn Dyeing Dyeing and Processing Machines 
°ROVIDENCE @ PHILADELPHIA @ GREENVILLE @ CHATTANOOGA e CHICAGO e N.Y. REPRESENTATIVE, 40 WORTH ST, 
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T IS with pleasure that we announce our new address. Here, under one roof, 
equipped with every modern facility for efficient service, are combined the GDC 
offices, laboratories, warehouse and shipping rooms. From these new quarters GDC 
now offers its customers the advantages of a complete line of dyestuffs for wool, 
cotton, silk, rayon, paper, leather, paints, dry colors, resins and various other trades 
using colors or allied products, backed by a comprehensive technical service for 


their application, GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION, 435 Hudson S&t., N. Y. 
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What can Kable Kord do for 
you? Get the FREE Kable 
Kord Data Book, without 
obligation. Send today, to 
start saving tomorrow. 


om 


takes the tough jobs, to prove that Kable Kord has the 
stuff. Kable Kord likes those heavy-duty drives that show 


up other belts. It lasts longer, grips flat pulleys tighter, slips 


less, and delivers more actual pull per square-inch than any 
other flat belt made. It gives two-belt power - performance 
because it’s built like “two-belts-in-one.” That’s why Kable 
Kord cuts costs. That’s why it’s a sensation! 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tacony, Philadelphia 
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IN FANCY GOODS AND COMBED BROADCLOTH MILLS 


SPINDLES 


is the fact that today over 25% of all active 
spindles are equipped with these cots. Mills 
spinning yarn for combed broadcloth and 
fancy goods are a good example. In this one 
division alone, over 350,000 active spindles 
now run on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 


Owners estimate that Armstrong’s Seamless 
Cork Cots save them 50% or more on roll 
covering costs. For, though these cots cost no 
more than other types of roll coverings, they 
provide far greater savings—in longer life, low 
cost assembly with no waste, fewer roll changes, 
a stronger, more uniform yarn. 


Learn today how Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots can help you in spinning your type of 
yarn! For complete details see your Armstrong 
representative or write direct to Arm- 
strong Cork Products Company, Textile 
Division, 921 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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ARMSTRONG'S EXTRA 


ARMSTRONG HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SINCE 18608 
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December 17, 1936 


No. 16 


Textiles Leading Way Out 
Depression 


Anderson Sees Boom Year in 1937 


N his latest statement on textile trade conditions, W. 
[>. Anderson, of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, 

points out that textiles are leading world trade out of 
the depression and predicts that 1937 will be a boom year 
for cotton manufacturers. 


He cites figures on cotton production and consumption - 


to show that cotton prices are sufficiently assured of stab- 
llization to eliminate danger of inventory losses and 
other facts that tend to show a tremendous business in 
cotton textiles. 


Extracts from Mr. Anderson’s statements follow: 


“The Government estimate on the 8th of a yield of 
12,407,000 bales of 500 pounds each pretty well settles 
the question as to the size of this cotton crop. While 
these figures are larger than some of the earlier estimates, 
_ still, the size of the crop is not at all disturbing when the 
startling figures as to consumption are considered, and 
the world will need all the cotton that will be produced 
in America this season. 

“T think it is conservative to say that the world con- 
sumption of our cotton this year will definitely exceed 
production and will necessitate the reopening of the 
Twelve Cent Loan. Indeed, it now seems rather certain 
that we are going to experience an actual shortage of 


15/16-inch and better staples before we see a new crop 


of cotton. The production this year of these better grades 
will not meet the world’s needs and, from the best infor- 
mation obtainable, there are but little of these grades and 
staples in the Twelve Cent Loan. 

“The picture disclosed by the accompanying table, giv- 
Ing condensed statistics on both American and foreign 
cotton, is extremely interesting. 

“The figures on production, especially those on foreign- 
grown cotton, are astounding. We have never seen such 
figures before. 

“Just so, we have never known such consumption of 
cotton in the world. 

“The consumption last year broke all previous records, 
and it looks now as though this year’s performance will 
top that record. At the rate we used cotton in Novem- 
ber, the world’s consumption would crash through 29,- 
000,000 bales. 


“This estimate of 28,950,000 bales of world consump- 


tion of all cottons compares with 27,729,000 bales last 
year and, therefore, breaks all records. I believe the 
estimate is conservative, unless our foreign friends get 
themselves into a war that involves several of the larger 


PRODUCTION, SUPPLY AND ConsuMPTION ALL CoTToNs, 


1936-37 


American Cotton in Running Bales, Counting Round Bales as 


Talf Bales. Foreign Cottons in Equivalent Bales of 478 Pounds 
Net Weight. American Linters not Included. 
American Foreign Total 

Opening carryover (Aug. 1, 

1936) _ ,962,000 6,111,000 13,073,000 
Production 1936-37 (estimated) 12,266,000* 17,355,000 29,621,000 
Carryover plus est. prod. 1936- | 3 

World consumption 1936-37 

Probably closing carryover | 

(July 31, 1937) 6,653,000 7,091,000 13,744,000 


*Government estimate Dec. 8th translated into running bales, 
plus 150,000 bales for “‘City Crop.” 


nations. In making this estimate, I have put them down 
to consume only 5,175,000 bales of American cotton as 
against their consumption last year of, roughly, 6,300,000 
bales of our cotton. If they stay out of a war over there, 
I should not be at all surprised to see them consume sub- 
stantially as many bales of our cotton this year as they 
did last year, and in such ‘event world consumption of 
all cottons will go well beyond 29,000,000 bales. 

“Indeed, Messrs. Volkart Brothers, who are considered 
our best authority on foreign cottons, while estimating 
the total world production this year at 29,950,000 bales, 
also estimate the season’s domestic consumption and ex- 
ports at a total of 29,750,000 bales, as against the above 
estimate of 28,950,000 bales. They, therefore, put the 
increase in carryover on July 31, 1937, at only 200,000 
bales, which is below my estimate of the increase in carry- 
over found in the first table. 

“These figures clearly indicate such a revival in cotton 
mill operations throughout the world as to justify the pre- 
diction previously made that textiles are leading us out 
of the world depression. 

“All of us who think much about cotton are always 
concerned about the matter of stocks and carryover. We 
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want to know whether the supply is getting bigger or 
growing smaller. The estimated world carryover on next 
July 31st is 13,744,000 bales. This compares with 13,- 
073,000 bales in 1936-37, 14,575,000 bales in 1935 and 
17,057,000 bales in 1934-35. 


“These figures are reassuring. While the estimated 
figures for this year end are slightly above those for last 
year, the increase is negligible when you consider that 
consumption is on the upswing all over the world and 
that the estimates for this year’s consumption are: prob- 
ably on the conservative side. Except for last year, the 
_ world carryover at the end of this season will be — 
less than for the six preceding years. 


“T again make the point that all of these statistics con- 
firm the idea that the price of cotton is fairly well stabil- 
ized at around present levels and that the menace of in- 
ventory losses is remote and need not prevent any one 
from: carrying good stocks of merchandise so as to be 
ready to serve the expanding demand for cotton goods. 
In this connection, I would like to suggest that for some 
time to come the market on goods will not be very defi- 
nitely affected by comparatively small fluctuations in the 
cotton market. 


oe | presume that any one reading my letters for the 
past several months must have sensed my optimism about 
business. 


“T am still very optimistic. | 
“Feeling this way about business in general, 1 am just 
as optimistic about the future of cotton textiles as I have 


been at any time, since textiles are so sensitive to changes 
in the economic situation. 


“An examination of what is going on in this country 
today will lead the most conservative of. us to the conclu- 
sion that conditions have changed, that business has 
greatly improved, and that the outlook is brighter. The 
farm income continues to gain, the figures for October 
being well above the preceding month and above October, 
1935. On November 30th, the Department of Agricul- 
ture stated that. the general average of prices for farm 
products on November 15th was 120 per cent of pre-war 
levels. 
Board released in Washington on November 27th showed 
a general advance in industrial production, employment, 
and payrolls. The board said that industrial production 
stood at 109 per cent of the 1923-25 average and was 15 
points up from October of a year ago; that steel produc- 
tion was in larger volume than in any month since 1929; 
that automobile production was increasing sharply, and 
that factory employment was on the increase, with up- 
trends most noticeable in the Durable Goods Industry, 
which has heretofore been lagging. Factory payrolls 
were reported higher in October than in September, rising 
by considerably more than the usual seasonal amount. 


“Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., said on November 27th in 
their Weekly Review that in spite of the expanding trend 
this time a year ago, the estimated volume of retail sales 
for the country as a whole ranged from 15 to 25 per cent 
in excess of that for the corresponding 1935 week. 


“From one end of the country to the other come re- 
ports of increases in wages of factory workers and of in- 
creases in employment. No definite figures are yet avail- 
able as to the total wage increases that have been made in 
this country during the past 90 days, but the amount will 


The Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve - 
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run into millions of dollars. Re-employment is going on 
at a rapid rate, as industrial production expands. On 
November 11th, the Federation of Labor stated that 
nearly 3,000,000 people had been put back to work since 
January. The stockholder—and there are millions of 
them in this country—is getting dividend checks today 
instead of notices of deficits in operations. It is estimated 
that approximately 3% billions will be paid this year to 
American stockholders in cash dividends. 


“Probably the most important thing that has happened 
in this country, in its effect on business, is the change in 
the psychology of the people. 


“For approximately five years it has been so that a _ 
man who owned a business was not certain that it would 
be his for very long, unless he gathered in everything he 
had and everything that was coming to him and sat down 
on it with a shotgun across his knees. That business man 
is in an entirely different frame of mind today and ‘is 
ready to improve his premises, expand his business, and 
increase the pay of his employees. 


“It has been so that a man who had a job not only had 
probably suffered a cut in his pay, but he was uncertain 
as to whether or not he would have the job for another 
month, or even another week. He guarded his earnings 
and his savings and stinted himself and his family. To- 
day, that man not only feels secure in his job, but either 
has had an increase in his pay or is expecting one. 


‘The millions who‘have been idle and have gone back 
to work within the past twelve months feel assured today 
of continued, steady employment at good wages. They 


now have something to spend for the many things they 
need. 


“All of these elements in our economic life, the business 
man, the farmer, the salaried man, the worker; and the 
stockholder, instead of being determined to hoard what 
they have against a worse day, are now willing to spend. 


“Our country has been starved for textiles, and cotton 
mill products will be one of the first lines to feel the im- 
provement in business which comes from this increased 
spending power. That vast army of citizens who buy — 
textiles for home consumption are already on the field of 
action and are crowding the stores. The industrial con- 
sumers of textile products, with whom the public is not 
generally acquainted, but who take tremendous quantities 
of textiles when business is active, are beginning to move 
their forces into action, and orders from these outlets are 
already flowing into the mills. 


“I think 1937 will be a boom year in textiles. 


‘It is important to note that some types of textiles have 
responded to the improved market conditions more rap- 
idly and to a great extent than has been the case with 
many other important lines. For instance, the advances 
in print cloth and print cloth constructions have been 
greater than has been the case with many of the heavier 
lines which run to greater tonnage volume and require 
much larger quantities of cotton for their manufacture. 

‘However, these print cloth constructions are regarded 
as the barometer of the cotton goods market, and those 
of us who are interested in the heavier goods should not 
overlook the fact that these goods. have continued to lag 
in price. For example, carded yarns have been selling 
below the prices at which they sold a year ago, despite 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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Sizing and Finishing Textile 


By F. G. La Piana 


Textile Technician, Stein, Hall and Co., Inc. 


HE principal ingredient in practically all sizes and 

finishes is starch or starch derivatives. In sizing 

and finishing fabrics, starch is applied to the yarn 
or cloth in the form of paste. The cloth is dried and the 
excess moisture contained in the paste evaporated. It is 
reasonable to conceive of the size or finish in the dried 
material as an adhesive film of starch substance impart- 
ing to the yarn or cloth its own properties of strength, 
rigidity, smoothness, etc. | 


The mechanism of paste formation when starch sus- 
pended in water is heated, consists in the absorption of 
water by the granules, in the swelling of the granules, 
and in the bursting of some or most of the granules, and 
upon cooling in the setting of this material to a viscous 
jel. There are two fairly well defined constituents of the 
starch granule alpha amylose or amylopectin, which is 
insoluble in water, and beta amylose which is soluble. 
There is quite a difference of opinion as to the propor- 
tions. and constitutions of these amyloses in the different 
raw starches, and the method of separating one from the 
other. It is sufficient to note that both amyloses, when 
separated in a given concentration have viscosity only 
slightly higher than water not only when each one is 
tested by itself, but when recombined in the same propor- 
tion in which they were in the original starch, while the 
viscosity of the paste of the same concentration made by 
gelatinizing the original starch is much higher. It is to 
be noted that the two amyloses cannot be separated unless 
. the starch granules are disrupted, and when complete dis- 
ruption is reached (disruption should not be confused 
with gelatinization) the viscosity of the starch solution 
falls down to a degree comparable to that of the viscosi- 
ties of separated or recombined amyloses at the same 
concentration. Furthermore, it is to be noted that starch 
paste made in the usual way by boiling starch with water 
either at atmospheric pressure or in an autoclave under 
pressure still contains swollen not disruptured granules 
in large quantity. Even long treatment under this con- 
dition does not disrupt all the granules. Violent stirring 
and agitation has more effect than heat. 


The alpha amylose does not seem to contribute very 
much directly to the highly viscous character of starch. 
It seems to function as a membrane enveloping the solu- 
ble beta amylose, probably in strata like an onion or in 
many pockets structurally connected to form a granule. 
This membrane is impermeable or nearly so to cold water, 
but when heat is applied to a suspension of starch in 
water, this membrane becomes permeable, and as the 
temperature increases water rushes inside the granule. 
The alpha amylose, while not soluble, is capable of 
stretching so that the volume of the granule may increase 
to many times its original size. If there is enough starch 
present, the swelling reaches a point where no more free 


*Abstract of paper presented at meeting of Committee D-13 
of American Society for Testing Materials, 


water is left outside the granules and a very thick paste 
results. | 
If heat and agitation are continued the granules grad- 


ually start to disrupt, the inner substance (water-beta 


amylose phase) leaches out and when enough liquid is 
free again to float the rest of the swollen undisruptured 
granules, flow is re-established in the paste, and the vis- 
cosity continues to decrease till a point is reached when 
heat and agitation do not seem to affect appreciably the 
remaining granules. While this value is not as low as the 
value of the viscosity of starch completely disruptured, it 
is much lower than the viscosity of starch in which the 
granules have been only gelatinized and no appreciable 
disruption has taken place. 

Apparently then High Viscosity, non-availability of 
water-beta amylose phase and swollen or gelatinized 
granules on one side, and disruptured granules, free 
water-beta amylose phase, and decrease of viscosity on 
the other side are definitely interrelated... Therefore, the 
characteristic properties of starch paste are functions of 
the physical nature of the starch granules and of the phy- 
sical elements accompanying the making of the paste, 
temperature, time of heating, agitation, pressure and con- 


centration. The chemical nature of the amyloses do not 


seem to come into play. From this it is evident how 
important it is in every day practice in sizing and finish- 
ing strictly to control these physical elements to obtain 
uniform results. 

For a starch film the load extension diagram closely 
resembles that of a moderately ductile metal such as 
copper. The curve is rectilinear for small loads. There 
is no definite yield point and the curve appears perfectly 
continuous except that it shows a much more rapid rise as 
the breaking point is approached. With loads below a 
certain value the film instantly recovers its original length 
on unloading. But if the load is sufficient, the instan- 
taneous recovery is incomplete and is followed by a slow 
contraction. With high load, especially if the time appli- 
cation be considerable, a permanent stretch is observed. 


These properties of the starch films are very important. 
when the value and functions of rayon sizes made from 


starches are considered. Notwithstanding different opin- 
ions in the trade, it seems that there is little difference 
between the elastic properties of films made from different 
starches. In dry air the films are harder and more brittle 
than in moist air. Weaker films are obtained if the starch 
has been oxidized, treated with enzymes, or prepared with 
acids or alkalis and small quantities of soap in the mixing 
cause very considerable weakening. Films containing oils 
and fats are more or less white and translucent, while 
pure starch films are clear and transparent. The increase 
in opacity goes hand in hand with decrease in strength. 
It must be emphasized that these results refer only to the 
strength and other properties of the dried film independ- 
ent of the cloth or varn. But there is no reason to believe 
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that starch films in cloth or yarn will not behave more or 
less in the same manner, except that there are such other 
factors to be considered as penetration, adhesion and 
sometimes lubrication. Although to obtain the maximum 
strength and transparency a pure starch paste is indicated 
as superior to mixtures, the presence of other substances 
may possibly be desirable to produce a sized yarn with 
the best weaving qualities, or a finished cloth with the 
required stiffness, weight or smoothness. | 


The use of starch or some starch. derivative is practi- 
cally universal for sizing cotton, worsted or linen warps 
whenever the yarn requires sizing On viscose warps some 
mills prefer sizes made from specially treated starch, 
some prefer gelatine, some a mixture of both. Due to the 
low degree of adhesion of starch films to cellulose acetate, 
gelatine or other proteins of similar nature are used for 
this type of yarn. Linseed oil sizes were tried in this 
country, but they were found to be troublesome in boiling 

off and have been discontinued. 


At the end of the spinning operation the cotton threads 
are wound on bobbins with the twisted fibers running in 
the direction of the thread travel. They are then wound 
from the bobbins on to spools, cheeses, or cones. In this 
operation the direction of travel is reversed and the fibers 
move against the grain. A number of spools, cheeses, or 
cones are then placed in a creel and wound on to a section 
beam. In this movement, the fibers again move with the 
grain. In conventional sizing a number of section beams 
are placed one after the other in a frame and the threads 
drawn altogether in the size box, dried, split and wound 
in the loom beam. In this movement the fibers again 
move against the grain. It will thus be seen that in sizing 
as is now practiced ,we try, not quite successfully, to bend 
the protruding fibers upon themselves, and it seems that 
this would result not only in rough warps but in a lot of 
shedding of broken fibers in the looms. I wonder if not 
smoother yarn and consequent better weaving would be 
obtained if the yarn were sized while the fibers are mov- 
ing with the grain, as when from spools, cheeses or cones 
the threads are wound on section beams. 


The yarn entering the size box takes with it a sheath 
of size which is naturally thicker the more viscous is the 
size. Thus the viscosity of the size determines primarily 
the amount of sizing paste picked up by the yarn. In 
sizes prepared from one starch, viscosity depends on con- 
centration. Thus a thick boiling starch will produce 
heavier sizing than a thin boiling starch at the same 
concentration. 


In meeting the squeezing roller much of the paste is 
forced off the yarn, the amount left being greater, the 
more viscous the size, the softer the covering of the roller, 
‘the less the pressure or the less the time of pressure. With 
constant sizing conditions, the amount of size taken up is 
influenced by the nature and extent of the yarn surface, 
such as twist, count and growth of cotton. The higher 
the twist, the less the size, the finer the count, the more 
the size taken up by the yarn. 

The final distribution is controlled to some extent by 
the method and degree of drying but principally by the 
rate of congealing and settling of the starch film while the 
excess moisture is being evaporated. For sizing fine 
yarns, from 40’s up, size made from potato starch gives 
the best results. According to tests made by the Shirley 
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usually sized very lightly or not at all. Very little linen 
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Institute, there is scarcely any difference in the hardness, 
strength and elastic propertie sof films made from potato 
starch or corn starch, but there is quite a marked differ- 
ence in the rate of congealing-of pastes made from these 
starches. Paste made from potato starch congeals much 
more slowly than corn starch paste. Potato starch size 
applied to the yarn stays plastic and is capable of adjust- 
ing itself to the inequalities of the yarn surface much 
longer and at a higher point of dehydration than corn 
starch size. It is just this property which makes potato 
starch so valuable a size for fine yarns.. For the same 
reason thin boiling corn starch is better than thick boiling 
corn starch, although this advantage may be nullified by 
the fact that the process of making the starch thin boiling 
reduces the strength of the film in the same proportion 
that it reduces the body of the paste: As regards the 
penetration attributed to the lower viscosity of thin boil- 
ing starches, it must be noted that there is no conclusive 
evidence that viscosity appreciably affects penetration. 
Penetration of size in the yarn is determined by physical 
conditions, such as increased or prolonged heavy pressure, 
repetition of squeezing and high temperature. To get the 
same rate of absorption of size, thin boiling starches have 
to be applied at a proportionately higher concentration 
than thick boiling starches, and the higher concentration 
increases the viscosity nullifying the hypothetical advan- 
tage. | 


For coarse yarn up to 40’s, thick boiling corn starch or 
thin boiling corn starches usually give satisfactory results. 
In some cases it is possible to use tapioca or sago flour. 
It all depends on the relative cost of the starches in 
question and on the type of work on hand. In this coun- 
try in sizing worsted yarns, potato starch, high grade 
tapioca flour or slightly modified tapioca flour are used 
exclusively. Sago has been tried but was not found as 
good as potato or tapioca. To my knowledge, no corn 
starch is used for this purpose. While single worsted 
yarns require a rather heavy size, two-ply yarns are 


is sized in this country, but thick boiling corn starch 
seems to give satisfactory results. 


The effects produced in finishing are due as much to 
the equipment at the disposal of the finisher and to his 
dexterity as to any particular ingredient. While starches, 
dextrines, oils and waxes can be quantitatively deter- 
mined in a finished piece of cloth with a fair degree of 
accuracy, it is almost impossible to determine the nature 
of the starch or starch derivatives which have been used 
on account of the gelatinization and disruption of the 
starch granules by the boiling operation. Therefore, a 
chemical analysis of a piece of cloth and of its finish may 
have little or no practical value unless the analyst has 
expert practical knowledge and can correlate the results 


of the analysis with a thorough physical examination of | 
the cloth. 


Finishes are generally classified as described below: 
Under back filling are grouped some finishes applied to a 
large variety of cloth for filling the spaces between the 
threads and is applied only to a face of the cloth. In 
fully back-filled goods, the surface of the cloth assumes 
the appearance of a continuous structure more or less like 
paper with no air spaces. Thick boiling corn starch is 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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SHOW HOW SCIENTIFICALLY 
DESIGNED SHUTTLE HOLE CUTS 
YOUR PICKER BILL... 


INACCURATELY 
HAND REAMED 
Shock concentrat- 
ed—Picker breaks 
down quickly. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
MACHINE BORED 
Shock widely dis- 
tributed — Picker 
life increased. 


in the laboratories of one of the world’s finest scien- 
tific institutions, comparisons of stress distribution in 
various pickers showed that THE PICKER 
WITH THE LIFE SAVER HOLE 
LASTS LONGER, Only the Graton & Knight 


50 Type Picker has the hole accurately pre-cut to fit the 
shutrle.It’sa patented featurenohand-cutting canmatch 
and it cuts your picker costs in half. Some reports show. 


the 50 Type Picker out-lives others more than 2 to 1. 


U. S. PAT. NO. 1904316 


0) TYPE PICK ER 


THE PICKER WITH THE LIFE SAVER@# WHOLE 
GRATON & KNIGHT CO.. WORCESTER. MASS. 
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‘National Weaving Mills 
Reorganized 


EORGANIZATION of the National Weaving 
| R wins, Lowell, N. C., which have been operating 
under debtor trusteeship, with A. C. Lineberger, 
| Jr., and H. M. Wade as trustees, was authorized by an 
order signed by Federal Judge E. Yates Webb last week. 
The trustees, in the petition for reorganization, set 
forth that they have an agreement for the sale of an issue 
of second preferred stock and approximately 52 per cent 
of new common stock, at a price of $250,000, The pur- 
chaser was named as |. Rogosin, of Beaumont Mills, New 
York. 
In addition to this $250,000, the order authorized the 


part of it that may be needed, at 6 per cent, to be repaid 
within three years. : 

Three thousand shares of first preferred stock, 1,500 
shares of second preferred stock $100 par value, and 38,- 


The original company was capitalized at $1,500,000. 
A report of trustees on May 12th showed assets of $1,- 
500,000 and liabilities of $538,000. At the time the 
trusteeship was. authorized, dividend payments were in 
arrears, and banks were demanding payments on notes 
for $120,000. 3 | 

The first preferred stock, par value of $100 a share, 
will be 6 per cent cumulative, dividends payable semi- 
annually, to be retired in ten years; but redeemable in 
whole or in part on any dividend date on 30 days’ writ- 
ten notice. This stock is to be issued to present holders 
of the prior preferred stock of the National Weaving 
Company, Inc., in lieu of present holdings. The issue has 
been increased to.include unpaid accumulated dividends. 

In the event of liquidation or dissolution of the com- 
pany, voluntarily or involuntarily, the holders of the first 
preferred stock shall be paid $100 a share plus any ac- 
cumulated dividends before any payment is paid on the 
second preferred or the common stock, Payment then 
would be made on the second preferred stock, and any 
amount remaining would be paid to holders of common 
stock, share for share. : 

The authorized loan of $175,000 will be used for the 
payment of all approved claims of creditors or claims that 
may be approved in the future. The creditors may be 
paid in full in cash, or, if they so agree, the new corpora- 
tion may be granted extension on the time of payments 
and borrow only such portion of the $175,000 as is 
needed. 

Of the 38,000 shares of common stock, 18,000 shares 
are to go to the holders of second preferred stock of the 
company li lieu of their present holdings. . The remaining 
20,000 shares, or 52 per cent, is to be purchased by Mr. 
Rogosin at $5 a share. 

This will mean that Mr. Rogosin’s investment of. $250,- 
000 will be for the 1,500 shares of second preferred stock 
in the new company at $100 a share, or $150,000, and 
20,000 shares of common stock at $5 a share, at $100,000. 

The order provides that the new corporation shall be 
known as the National Weaving Co., Inc., and that the 
headquarters shall be in Lowell. 


new corporation to apply for a loan of $175,000, or any - 


000 shares of $5 par value common stock are authorized. : 
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Treatment by the ALCHLOR progess 
gives Gulfgem Oil greater resistalige 
to oxidation and gumming than 
refined by less efficient methods. Y 


Advanced Refining Methods give 
this spindle oil Remarkable ~~ 
resistance to oxidation... . = 


*XPERIENCED mill operators know that power 
, consumption increases in direct proportion to the 
aie at which oxidation and gum formation take place 

in spindle and bearing lubricants. 

Chat is the reason Gulfgem Oil is uséd today in 
scores of leading mills. Because it is refined and puri- 
fe! by the most advanced method—Gulf’s exclusive 
Al CHLOR process—Gulfgem has highest resist- 


the highest degree 
stabil ity 


ance to oxidation and gumming. Its 
tough, protective film keeps friction 
at an absolute minimum. Its remark- 
able stability keeps power consump- 
tion at lowest levels possible. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION—GULF REFINING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: GULF BLOG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


6 REASONS . . . why GULFGEM OILS are the world’s finest spindle oils 


1 MINIMUM POWER CONSUMPTION. As TOUGH FILM INSURES MINIMUM 
an oil oxidizes, viscosity and gum formation WEAR. Because of the advanced methods 
increase. More power is required to overcome employed in the manufacture of GULFGEM 
the increased internal friction. The stability OIL, it provides a tough film which insures 
built in GULFGEM OIL by “Alchlor" provides eficient lubrication over a long period of time. 
an oil with highest resistance to oxidation. Thus, spindle wear is reduced to a minimum. 


‘LOWEST OIL CONSUMPTION. Because MINIMUM ENDS DOWN, Maximum sta- 
of the unparalleled stability of GULFGEM bility with minimum change in. viscosity-— 
OIL, can be used over long periods of time either from temperature variation or from oxi- 
with minimum deterioration. Thus, lon Bae dation—insures constant lo and smooth oper- 
and a low rate of consumption are assure ation. The result is fewer breaks and ends down. 


MAXIMUM INTERVALS BETWEEN 
SPINDLE BASE CLEANING. If an oil oxi- 
dizes and gums at a rapid rate, spindles must be 
cleaned and lubricated at frequent intervals. 
The stability of GULFGEM OIL greatly reduces 
the frequency of shut-downs for this purpose. 


LOWER PRODUCTION COST. Less fre- 

quent need for oil changes, time saved by 
fewer shut-downs, lower maintenance expense 
and lower power consumption reflect substan- 
tial savings in total operating costs. 
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“We MUST Have a Finish 


Like That.” 


COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Will Help You Get It. 


When you are confronted 
with new finishing problems and 
past experience does not give 
you the answer, remember that 
‘time is money’’ and that mis- 
takes are costly. Choose the 
quickest. and surest road to a 
solution, namely, COLLEC- 
TIVE THINKING. 


Collective thinking via A-H 
Consultation Service has solved 
thousands of stubborn sizing 
and finishing problems for tex- 
tile plants. This is only to be 
expected inasmuch as A-H Ser- 
vice is backed by a company 
experience of 121 years and a 
staff of specially trained chem- 
ists, assisted by a completely 
equipped, modern laboratory. 


A-H Service is free. Why 


not use it? 


Get in touch with our nearest 
representative. 


CHEMICAL 
PRODUCTS 


Sizing and Finishing 
Gums and Compounds 
Softeners . . Soluble 
Olis . . Tallow 
Waxes .. Soaps .. 
Fiour .. Dextrines.. 
Starches .. Pigment 
Colors and Lakes .. 
Ammonia .. Acids .. 
Biue Vitriol .. Borax 
Bichromate of Soda .. 
Bichromate of Potash 

. Liquid Chlorine. . 
Chioride of Lime .. 
Caustic Soda (solid or 
flaked). 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass. 


PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


New York .. Boston . 


. Philadelphia . 


. Charlotte 
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Processing Rayon Staple 
Fibre 


HE following notes on the processing of rayon sta- 

ple fibre are supplied by Dean Thomas Nelson and 

Prof. T. R. Hart, of the Textile School of N. C. 
State College: 


OPENING AND PICKING 


No cleaning is necessary and very little opening. The 
grid bars under the beater are done away with and re- 
placed with smooth tin sheets. There is no dirt to be 
removed. The standard two or three-blade beater should 
be replaced with a cylinder of the porcupine type. With 
these settings a production of 250 — per hour may 
be attained. 


Processing should be kept to a minimum to prevent 
breakage and damage done to the fibers. Too much 
working causes “spreading” or “fluffing”’ of the fibers due 
to the lack of cohesion. There is no natural twist as in 
cotton fibers. 


CARDING 


The mote knives should be removed or covered, air in- 
takes being provided for. The flats are set to a 22 to 24 
gauge and made to run in an opposite direction. When 
run in an opposite direction they are stripped over the 
licker-in by means of a rear stripping device. The speed 
of the licker-in is from 100 r.p.m. to 150 r.p.m. 

No cylinder grids should be used and the cylinder is 
run at a speed of 160 to 165 r.p.m. 

The doffer speed is about six (6) r.p.m. The front 
stripping plate should be set down close to the cylinder so 
that the lightest possible strips are made. : 

A 60 gr. sliver proves most practical. 

The waste on the cards should not run over two (2) 
per cent. 

There should be a relative humidity of 65 per cent. 


CoMBING 


It is best that the yarn be combed. There are small 
neps and kinks not visible to the eye. The operation 
must be very light with a total waste of not over 3 to 4 
per cent. The combing would also remove the fibers that 
have been damaged in the previous processes. 


DRAWING 


If desiring to increase the lustre of the fibers the yarn 
may be drawn through three times, but this is not advis- 
able. The rolls of course must be set to the fiber length. 
There is more static electricity in the rayon and some- 
times it is advisable to cover the metal parts with bone 
to prevent the fibers clinging. Also all — must be | 
kept clean and smooth. 

SLUBBER, INTERMEDIATE AND FLy FRAMES 

Short drafts should be used. It is best to use 9-inch 
or less cans at the slubbers to prevent stretching the yarn 
by pulling it over too many cans. 

Draits of 4, 5 and 6 are advisable and a builder with 
a large fz is desirable. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Work they do for You 


who know your problems best — will 
quickly find use in their daily problems for 
Socony-Vacuum’s friendly cooperation 


and 70 years of practical experience. __ 

Here, a valuable suggestion; there, a 
new idea, enable them to work out 
worth-while efficiencies and economies. 


That is why thousands of plants—many 


_ Secony-Vacuum is the kind of help their 
_ men get. Try this in your plant and see! 
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SOCONY-VACUUM Will Help 
Your Men Better the 
witt FIND that your own men—those | 
in your own locality—will tell you one of ‘ 
the best reasons for doing business with (| OWING PA | 
‘ 
@ 


Give your operators Gargoyle Lub: | 
cants to help them boost profits 


ANY OF OUR BEST customers in the textile field 
M once used other oils. But they found after careful 
comparison that Gargoyle Lubricants enabled them tq 
lower power costs and spoilage rates. 
ae your loom fixers and section foremen concentrate 
on production schedules. Put the lubrication of your 
mill up ‘to Socony-Vacuum. We'll pass on to your mew 
practical experience gained in thousands of mills. 


Hi), 


y 


INCORPORA 


OOF DIVIMON. Witt AR - E DIVISION WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 


| + | | 
OF Lubricants 
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eliminates eye-strain... 


permits unt form production | 


Every thread ts clearly distinguishable in this cotton mill in 
South Carolina under restful Cooper Hewitt Mercury Light. 


Give your workers cool, shadow-reducing Cooper Hewitt 
Mercury Light. Glareless, and unvarying in intensity 
throughout the 24 hours, this light aids more uniform 
production ... better work. Its long light source helps 
operators tosee down inside the harness of aloomor other 
hard-to-light spots. 

Cooper Hewitt’s yellow-green light alone is the ideal 


illumination where perception of detail is most impor- Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


COMBINATION 
MERCURY AND. 


« 4 
STANDARD 


MERCURY 


tant. Where color discrimination is desirable, incan- 
descent lamps can be added to the mercury — achieving 
a close approximation to daylight. General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company engineers are lighting special- 
ists with over 30 years’ experience. They will gladly 
discuss “‘engineered lighting’”’ for every job.with you... 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 895 Adams 


INCANDESCENT 
The Cooper Hewitt Mercury Light has been the standard of indus- 


trial illumination for over thirty years. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


757C 


For use where discrimination of color is of paramount importance. 
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Questions On Weaving 


We are publishing below, two questions relating to 
weaving. Our readers are invited to send answers to 
these questions or raise any other questions that might be 
pertinent to the subjects.—Editor. 


‘Skips in Broadcloth 
Editor: 


We are making broadcloths, 100x60s. Some weeks ago 


our cloth began to show a great many skips and since 


then the condition has gotten worse. We have checked all 
our loom settings very carefully and are sure that the 
settings are correct for the weave. 

We are using this year’s cotton and I would like to 
know if this might have any connection with our trouble. 
We have been behind with our warp yarn and have not 
had time to age the cotton at all. It goes straight through 
from finders to weave room. 

We are using the same size formula we have always 
used and I do not believe it would be the cause of the 
skips. WEAVER. 


Does a Weaver Have To See All His Cloth 
As It Is Woven To Make Perfect Cloth 
Editor: 


How often should a weaver patrol his alley in order to 
make perfect cloth free from any of the following de- 
fects? 


Mispicks, jerked-in filling, thin places, thick places, 
wavy cloth caused from either a bad let-off or a bad take- 
up, oily warp threads, oily filling, ends out, reed marks, 
break outs, bad selvages, creased selvages, pickouts, 
sloughed-off filling, strings on face, slasher damage, black 
oil, undershots, overshots, mixed filling, reedy cloth, mis- 
draws, bad harness. 


Should a weaver be given an assignment of looms so 
large that he can see each loom once during the time it 
takes the loom to weave from 1 to 5 yds., or should the 
assignment be just large enough so that he will be able to 
see all of the cloth that is made by the loom? 


Example: How often would the weaver see the cloth 
on his looms if he only saw the loom once each time the 
loom wove from 1 to 5 yds. of cloth on the following con- 
struction, 96 sley & 65 picks, loom speed 120 picks per 
minute at 85% efficiency. 


36% 65 
——--—_ 19% mins. to weave 1 yd. or 1 hour 37% mins. 
120 to weave 5 yds. 


Or should the weaver see all the cloth woven on the 
looms, if so they would have to see all of their looms each 
time they wove from 7 to 10 inches, for this is about the 
distance from the fell of the cloth to the take-up roll 
where the cloth goes out of sight under the breast beam 
of the loom, this is on a 60” D Model loom? 


Example: How often would the weaver see the cloth 
on his looms if he saw the loom each time it wove from 7 
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to 10 inches of cloth at 85% efficiency on the same con- 
struction of fabric and the same loom and speed as 
above? 


65xX7 
————-— 3.70 minutes to weave 7 inches or 5.41 minutes 
120. to weave 10 inches. 


| would like to have some one to answer these ques- 
tions as fairly as possible and say what they think would 
be a fair patrolling time using the method as outlined 
above in order that a weaver Bape make perfect cloth. 


First American Production of a New 
Pigment Blue 


The Dyestuffs Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., of Wilmington, Del., announces the first Amer- 
ican production of an outstanding ‘pigment blue which is 


to be marketed under the name of “Monastral” Fast Blue 
BS. 


This product was ieaiiabe introduced to the European 
market by the Imperial Chemical Industries of Great 
Britain, and by special arrangement with them, the Du 
Pont Company has obtained permission to use their 
name ‘‘Monastral.” Not alone has “Monastral” Fast 
Blue been given wide publicity abroad, but consuming 
industries were quick to recognize its excellent appli- 
cation and fastness properties, and it is not too early to 
assume that American users will likewise find it of much 
interest, according to an announcement from the manu- 
facturers. 

Vartep oF APPLICATION 


“Monastral” Fast Blue is an insoluble pigment pro- 
ducing extremely brilliant shades of blue. It is manu- 
factured in both a highly dispersed powder form as well 
as a paste. It is particularly resistant toward most of 
the severe color destroying agencies and because of its 
excellent fastness properties and high tinctorial strength, 
this product is recommended for use in the printing ink, 
lake, paint, wall-paper, paper, linoleum, cement, leather 
cloth, textile and other industries using color. 


Or INTEREST FOR TEXTILES 


“Monastral” Fast Blue has varied uses in the textile 
industry. Among these may be mentioned its suitability 
as a throwster color in the manufacture of woolens and 
worsteds. For this purpose it is applied in the customary 
manner, it possesses good fastness to light and is easily 
scoured from the yarn with either “Gardinol” or soap. 
The color will not reappear on the goods even though 
these are boiled in a weak acid. 


In summing up, it need be mentioned that only the 
principal known uses of “Monastral” Fast Blue have been 
briefly summarized. Practical experiments are now being 
carried out in diverse fields, and until these yield their 
results, not much more can be said about it, the an- 
nouncements say. 

“Monastral” Fast Blue has undoubtedly tremendous 
commercial potentialities in many other branches of in- 
dustry besides those described. 


* 
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95.9% OFTHE LOOMS sIN THE 
Yi SOUTH ARE LOGATED IN. THE SIX. 
LEADING COTTON MFG.SSTATES 


VIRGINIA 


23,112 TOTAL LOOMS. 
52.7% USE BARBER- 
COLMAN WARPS. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


$3,734 TOTAL LOOMS. 
38.2% USE BARBER- 
COLMAN WARPS. 


TENNESSEE 
TOTAL LOOMS. 


41.7% USE BARBER- 
COLMAN WARPS. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


_ 139,631 TOTAL LOOMS. 


35,445 TOTAL LOOMS. | 59,010 TOTAL LOOMS. ‘\COLMAN WARPS. 


| 47.8% USE BARBER- | 47.9% USE BARBER- 


COLMAN WARPS. \ COLMAN WARPS. 


53 8% OF THE LOOMS IN THESE SIX 
.O 70 STATES ARE USING WARPS FROM 


BARBER-COLMAN 
SPOOLERS AND WARPERS 


4 
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When you run into these jobs . 


% REMOVING DIFFICULT SPOTS from 
PIECE GOODS, caused by water repel 


SCOURING 


you “Ul thank us for developing 
DEWAXIT 


These are not ordinary problems, nor is DEWAXIT an ordinary 
scouring adjunct. It is developed for difficult work. DEWAXIT, 
added to your regular scouring bath, quickly and thoroughly re- 
moves oils, fats; greases, water repellents and wax emulsions. Fine 
for rancid or oxidized oils and stains or oils of a greasy nature. 
Write for sample of DEWAXIT. Tell us your problem. Full details 
will be sent. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey Cry, N. J. 
Specialists on Finishing Materials 


Southern Rep.: 
Midw. Repr.: 


E. W. Kiumph, Charlotte, N. C. 
Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago 


The 
Wytheville Woolen Mills, Inc. 


CLOTHS 


Appreciates your business and solicits the continuance 
of same through the following authorized dealers: 
CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO., Charlotte, N. 


Cc. 
& CRAWFORD co., Inc., Spartanburg, 
8. C. 
SULLIVAN HARDWARE CO., Anderson, S. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO.. Atlanta. Ga. 
RUSSELL A. SINGLETON, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, 
Texas. 
PROXIMITY MERCANTILE, Greensboro, N. C. 


Wytheville, Va. 
Manufacturers of 
SLASHER, CLEARER and ROLLER 
: 


Dixon's Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 


with New  Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon’s Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup. 


Send for samoples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. 
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Personal News 


V. W. Jenkins has been appointed superintendent of 
the Whenball Hosiery Mills, Newton, N. C. 


M. R. Gradner has resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of Bibb Milll No. 2, Macon, Ga. 


Robert Hollingsworth has been promoted to the effi- 
ciency department, Osprey Mill, Porterdale, Ga. 


R. D. McDurmid, of Thomaston, Ga., has become over- 
seer night carding, Atlantic Mills, Macon, Ga. 


T. T. Pitts has been promoted from second hand to su- 
perintendent of all weaving, Griffin Mills, Griffin, Ga. 


G. W. Petty, of Crawford, Ga., is now overseer carding, 
The Winville Corporation, Lawrenceville, Ga. 


E. L. Hill, formerly overseer spinning, Cartex Mills, 
Salisbury, N. C., has accepted a similar position with the 
Winville Corporation, Lawrenceville, Ga. 


P. S. Leach has been promoted from the efficiency de- 
partment to the position of shift foreman, Porterdale Mill, 
Porterdale, Ga. 


W. C. Lane, shift foreman at Osprey Mill, Porterdale, 
Ga., has been promoted to the position of overseer card- 
ing, same mill. 


D. A. Stancill, formerly overseer weaving, Judson 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., is now superintendent of the Bur- 
lington Mill at Mooresville, N. C. 


S. J. Adams, formerly assistant superintendent, Judson 
Millls, Greenville, S. C., has resigned that position to be- 
come superintendent of Spencer Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


George H. Hacker has resigned as superintendent of 
Katterman & Mitchell Co., silk weavers, Stanley, N. C., 
to become manager of the office for the Gaston County 
Dyeing Machine Company, of the same place. 


James A. Baugh, Jr., well known mill executive, has 
been appointed general manager of the Marlboro Mills, 
McColl, S$. C. He served for some years as resident for 
Manville-Jenckes Company, at Gastonia, and prior to. 
that was with the Callaway Mills. 


B. B. Snow, overseer carding, Osprey Mill, Porterdale, 
Ga., has been transferred and promoted to the position 
of superintendent, Bibb Mill No. 2, Macon, Ga. He has 
been with the Bibb family all his life, his father being a 
veteran member with Bibb Knitting Mill at No. 2. 


H. B. Jennings, president of the Jennings and Mans- 
field Mills, Lumberton, N. C., has also been elected presi- 
dent of the Ada McLean Mills, formerly the National 
Mills, which are to resume operations within a short time. - 
R. C. Adams was elected secretary and treasurer. 


L. S. Neece, formerly purchasing agent at the Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills, Spray, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed to a similar position at the Roanoke Mill and 


Rosemary Manufacturing Company, Roanoke Rapids, 


(| 
PIECE GOODS RE-DYES 
’ 
| 
| 
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Ed. Gardner has been promoted to superintendent of 
Katterman & Mitchell Co., Stanley, N. C. 


Earl Hensley is now superintendent of A. W. Wheeler 
& Son, hosiery mill operators at Brevard, N. C. 


Edwin F. James, who has been president of the Caro- 
lina Dyeing & Winding, Inc., Mount Holly, N. C., since 
it was organized eight years ago, has resigned to become 
connected with Sylvanic, Inc., of 122 East Forty-second 
street, New York City. 
He expects to take up his 
new work in the near fu- 
ture. 

Mr. James has been as- 
sociated with the textile 
business for 20 years, and 
prior to entering the ray- 
on yarn business in 1922, 
he handled the sale of 
oils, softeners, starches 
and other finishing mate- 
rialls for textile fabrics. 

Carolina Dyeing & 


Edwin F. James 


principally in processing 
rayon yarn, and has prob- 
ably the largest production in the South of any concern 
offering a service to the weaving and knitting mills in 
connection with dyeing rayon and acetate skeins, crepe 
twisting, and the preparation of combinations of various 
yarns. | 

Sylvanic, Inc., is a subsidiary of Sylvania Industrial 
Corporation, which operates a plant at Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Sylvanic, Inc., is the owner of patents on a new type 
of cellulose compound used to produce a permanent finish 
on textile fabrics. Mr. James is to take charge of this 
development, and great interest has already been shown 
in the product, due to the Leiter claims made for it. 


OBITUARY 


JESSE G. ILER 


Jesse G. Iler, well known textile salesman, died in 


Charlotte last. Sunday after having suffered a stroke on 
Sunday.. He was 57 years old and in his long connection 
with the industry, had made many friends among the 
mill men, | 

Mr. Iler was the son of James F. Iler, who started up 
the Piedmont Manufacturing Company, Piedmont, S. C.., 
in 1874, and who served as superintendent of the mill 


there for more than 25 years. He was a brother of H. H. - 


Iler, who is chief engineer of the Union Bleachery, Green- 
ville, and a former president of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation. 

Mr. Iler had made his home in Charlotte for 12 years. 
At the time of his death he was sales representative for a 
power transmission firm. | 

He is survived by his wife, two sons, three daughters, 
two brothers and three sisters. 

Funeral services were conducted in Charlotte Tuesday 
and burial was at Greenwood, S. C, 
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Winding, Inc., is engaged 


THE EDGE 


—That Prevents Fly Waste 
and Split Ends 


The swirling of the end in 
passing through the trav- 
eler produces smooth even 
yarn. 


This in turn reduces the 
fly waste to a minimum in 
the Spinning and Twist- 
ing of Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, and Asbestos, 
~ also reduces the number 
of split ends in the throw- 
ing of Real and Artificial 


Silks. 


The Bowen Patented 
Bevel Edge 


The Bowen Patented 
Vertical Offset 


and 


The Universal 
Standard Ring 
Travelers 


EDGE 


Are the result of combined research and 
experience in manufacturing Ring Travelers and 
backed by most modern mechanical equipment. It is 
to your advantage to try these travelers. Made in 
all sizes and weights to meet-every ring traveler re- 
quirement. | 


Write for bles 


U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. I. Greenville, §. €. 
Amos M. Bowen, President and Treasurer 
Sales Representatives 


Wm. P. Vaughan 
P. O. Box 792 
Greenville, S. C. 


T. L. Maynard Oliver B. Land 


P. O. Box 456 P. 0. Box 158 
Belmont, N. C. Athens, Ga. 


rs 


> 
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| ~ ™ 
Traveler for Every Fibre | 
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PROMPT SERVICE 


Accurately Made 


Card Room Bobbins 
Spools 
Wood Specialties 


The Terrell Machine Co. 


(Successors to Piedmont Sundries Co. ) 
P. 0. Bex 928 
Charlotte 


Phone 2-1109 


North Carolina 
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New Use for Cotton 


A new use for cotton has recently been developed by 
the E, H.. Jacobs Manufacturing Compang, Danielson, 
Conn. The company has introduced a heavy canvas bag, 
attractively decorated in bamboo desigh on a green back- 
ground, to serve as a carrier for logs and in kindling. It 
is packaged in an attractive birch log replica container. 


Cotton Consumption Continues High 


Washington.—Cont.nuance throuzh November of the 
recent high rate of domestic cotton consumption, with a 
slump in exports, was reported November 14th by the 
Census Bureau. | 

November consumption of 626,695 running bales wa; 
well ahead of the 512,312 bales for the same month last 
year and pushed the four-month total this season to 2,- 
477,210 bales compared with 1,925,124 bales last season. 

Cotton held in consuming establishments and in public 
storage and at compresses was slightly larger than last 
month a year ago. 

Exports of 89,815 bales in November were about half 
the 1,131,874 bales the same month a year ago, and the 
August-November total of 2,302,942 bales was below last 
season’s total on November 30th of 2,574,786 bales. 

The Commerce Department said November exports 
were valued at $46,152,000 this November compared 
with $57,379,000 in October and $74,165,000 in Novem- 
ber last year. Exports for the first four months this sea- 
son were valued at $153,383,000 as against $166,978,000 
for the August-November period last year. 

This was said to be a drop of 11 per cent in volume and 
8 per cent in value. 

Compared with the corresponding four months of 1935, 
larger takings were recorded for Japan, France, Canada 
and Sweden, while shipments were smaller to the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Italy, Poland, Belgium and _ the 
Netherlands. 

Consumption of linters for November was reported at 
63,767 bales compared with 72,546 for October this year 
and 59,373 for November last year. 
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SPACE- 


combined with a construc- 
_ tion that stands up under 


: the severest service 


Minimum 
Friction 
Surface 


Narrow 
Air S Note: 
+ wire 
Friction reed 
Surface 


Oval Wi - 


PITCH BAND AND ALL METAL 
Steel Heddle 


HARNESS 
72100 W. ALLEGHENY AVE. PHILADELPHIA. 


In our Oval Wire Reeds you will find an 
| : unusually large proportion of air space, 
Magnified 
Cross Section Maximum yet scientific construction insures against 
of oval Air Space 
wire | sacrifice of sturdiness and durability. 
al | 
| 
: ) A la By employing an extra large opening of 
iS |] SBS KY 
| \ N a gradually tapering design, reed marks 
| | | S S N \ S are eliminated, a material reduction in 
A | nT warp end breakage is realized, and easy 
passage is permitted all good knots. 
| 
For the most profitable production of top 
Warp thread quality Rayons this Oval Wire Reed is 
absolutely necessary. 
| Permit us to quote on your requirements. 


Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
Eastern Office: 434 New Industrial Trust Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


David Clark : 
D. H. Hill, Jr. 
Junius M. Smith 


Managing Editor 
Associate Editor 


Business Manager 


SUBSCRIPTION 


One year payable in advance . . . . $2.00 
4,00 


Single Copies . . 10 


| Other Countries in Postal Union . ‘ ; 


Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and distribution, are 
requested. Contributed articles do not necessarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. 
Items pertaining to new mills, extensions, efc., are solicited. 
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Did Co-ops Get Burnt? 


Y eam is a report from sources, which should 
be in position to know, that the American 
Co-operatives have recently taken a severe lick- 
ing. 
Aided by their ability to secure Federal funds, 
the American Co-operatives, who are supposed 
to be an organization interested in aiding farm- 
ers in securing better prices for their cotton, have 
been a bearish factor during the summer and fall 
and through over-estimates and bearish state- 
ments they have apparently done more than any- 
one else to prevent an advance in the price of 
cotton. 

The report states that the American Co-oper- 
atives were short a very large number of Decem- 
ber contracts and that the recent advance in that 
position, which has been greater than that of 


other months, has resulted from their efforts to. 


get out of the corner in which they found them- 
selves. 

It is, also, stated that they were forced to 
make private settlements with some of those who 
held the long contracts. 

If the report is true the American Co-opera- 
tives received the treatment which they deserved 
and if the pay of their officers depends upon the 
profits made, they, also, have received their just 
deserts. 

Any organization which is financed by the 
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Government for the purpose of assisting farmers 


In securing better prices and then engages in 


speculation and seeks to depress prices in order 
to make more profit for itself and its officers, 
deserved to be caught in an awkward position. 

We hope that the report is true and that they 
have been forced to pay through the nose. 


A State Senator Protests 


— J. A. BELL arose in the General As- 
sembly of North Carolina, which had con- 
vened in special session, in order to enact a social 
security law, and said: 


I want to register my protest, as a member of the Gen- 
eral. Assembly of North Carolina, to the right in Congress 
to leavy a tax upon the people of a sovereign State, under 
pain and penalty of confiscation, until and unless the 
State should pass a law as prescribed and condition by 
Congress. 


God save the State in its right of self-government, if 
Congress can hold over the legislative back of a Sovereign 
State the whip of taxation to force the congressional will 
and bidding upon such State. 

This penalty feature of the Social Security Act is such 
a blow to the principles of State’s sovereignty that | can- 
not support this bill in silence, and without protesting 
that the General Assembly of North Carolina should have 
the sacred right to legislate for its people free trom any 
hope of reward or the fear of punishment from the Fed- 
eral Congress. | 

The Congress of the United States under the 
dominance. of an organized minority seeks to 
force the will of that minority upon the sovereign 
States. 

If this effort to whip the sovereign States into 
line is successful, the same plan will be used to 
force other Federal legislation upon the States. 

The framers of our Constitution had seen the 
evils of a Government dominated by one indi- 
vidual or a group of individuals and the entire 
loss of personal liberty which resulted under 
same. 

When the several States united for mutual 
protection, our forefathers very wisely gave to 
the central government only those powers nec- 
essary to carry out the purposes of the union 
and left to the peoples of the several States com- 
plete control over the lives of their own citizens. 

For more than 150 years those who sought 
Federal control over the citizens of the States 
have been defeated by the descendants of those 
who put into our Constitution protection for in- 
dividual liberty and freedom from control by 
any dictator or any organized minority. 

The point of Senator Bell was well taken, but 
we shall nevertheless sell our birthright for a 
mess of pottage. 
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More Cotton Consumed 


io the purpose of comparison, we are again 
giving the figures on cotton consumption, 
which reflect the steady increase in cotton con- 
sumed during the current crop year. They show 
an increase of 558,264 bales during the first third 
of the cotton year. 

Cotton consumption, in the United States, 
during the past year and through October was as 
follows: 
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1935-36 1936-37 Increase 
Ame 574,289 165,879 
September 449,126 629,727 180,601 
October: «552,187 «649,499 97,372 
November _. §12,312 626,695 114,383 
February... $16,649 
548,913 
576,672 
May 530,799 
June 
July _- 603,205 

Total 


_._...... 6,352,000 (Thru Nov.) 558,264 


The Duty of Industry 


Cc M. CHESTER, president of the National As- 
“es sociation of Manufacturers, told the Con- 
gress of American Industry at its opening session 
Wednesday: 


Industry cannot just sit back and enjoy the fruits of 
prosperity. We must better understand what has been 
happening to us since 1929... . It is the job of industry, 
general business and all affected sectors of our economic 
life to join in creating a national depression study com- 
MILLCC. 

Industry, so far as our association represents it, is ready 
and willing to work toward the protection of the future 
by joining with other groups of the nation in studying the 
causes and stabilizing of business so as to make the busi- 
ness cycles less severe. 

Just as a man who is ill with a fatal disease, 
takes medicines and submits to operations in 
order to put off the inevitable day when his life 
must cease, so does it behoove industry to do 
everything to sustain prosperity and delay the 
inevitable day when the face of another depres- 
sion shall appear in the east. 

The laws of nature and economic laws must 
be obeyed and just as death follows life so do 
depressions follow periods of prosperity. 

The approach of death may be delayed for a 
time by careful observance of the laws of health, 
but all men know that ultimately the grim reap- 
er will appear. 

Since the beginning of time, depressions have 
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followed periods of prosperity and periods of 
prosperity will follow depressions. That will, in 
our opinion, be the rule until the end of time. 

A period of prosperity may be extended by 
wise policies and the plea of President Chester 
of the National Association of Manufacturers is 
that industry do its best to prolong prosperity 
and thereby delay the evil days which are to fol- 
low. | 


It is not our purpose here to discuss the de- © 


pression which is to come and which in our opin- 
ion be by far the worst that this country has ever 
seen. 


Just as a man who violates the laws of nature, 
must in the end pay in pain and travail, so must 
the people of a nation which violates economic 
laws pay, at some time, for such violations and 
the greater the violations, the greater will be the 
distress and sufferings which must be faced. 


Modern Education 


ur EEA (Eagle Eye Administration) spied 
the following in the Raleigh News and Ob- 
server: 


Modern education reached its something or other in 
the report sent out by the Duke University News Service 
that “learning to raise windows with ease and grace is one 


of the activities included in a new course in physical edu- 


cation begun at the Woman’s College of Duke University 
last week.” 

Certainly nobody would deny that graceful and easy 
window opening is one of the needs of our times. But 
going to college in order to learn how to open a window is 
something new in the field of education. Maybe the Uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill will match this advance by present- 


ing a course designed to teach the students how to come - 
_ in out of the rain. And certainly no less than a full pro- 


fessor somewhere ought to be assigned to the science of 
pouring water out of a boot. There would be no trouble 
getting the professor, but where in the world would we 
get the boot? 


For our part, we won’t rest easy until we see 
one of these graceful window-opening gals do 
her stuff with a window in a street car or railway 
coach. 


Any gal who passes our rigid examinations in 
this respect will be eligible to receive, without 
additional cost, our intensive training course 
(only 27 difficult lessons) guaranteed to teach 
her how to fasten a pair of galoshes while passing 
gracefully through a revolving door. 

Modern education, especially that portion 
which is under the supervision of a few modern 
know-it-all professors, is a great thing. 

There seems to be a new deal in courses of 
education. 


¥ 
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We Manufacture Flyer Pressers 


IN THE LIGHT OF PRESENT DAY COM- 
PETITION IT IS VERY ESSENTIAL THAT 
YOUR MACHINERY BE KEPT IN THE 
HIGHEST STATE OF EFFICIENCY. 


We specialize in the Repairing and Overhauling of— 


—Siee' Roils Fly Frames 
Spindles Spinning Frames 
Fivers Twisters 7 
Doffers Spoolers 


Comb Bars 


A word from you will place our skilled, experienced me- 
chanics at your command. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul, Repair, Re-arrange and Erect 
Cotton Mill Machinery 


W.H. MONTY, Pres: and Treas. 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The _ greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C, Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Raw Hide Loom Pickers § 


From 


Hand Looms—over 100 years ago 
To 


New Automatic High Speed Looms 
IS OUR RECORD 


use Holbrook Pickers for 
Quality and Service 


Over 100 Years of Service 


Holbrook Raw Hide Co. 


Providence, R. I. 
1822 


Business Established 1822 


1936 
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Mill News 


[I-NTERPRISE, ALtA._-The Bama Cotton Mills are hav- 
ing two slasher cylinders re-covered by The Textile Shop, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


ROANOKE Rapips, N. C.—Tue Roanoke Mills Com. 
pany has had two slasher cylinders re-covered by The 
Textile Shop, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Atmore, ALA.—It is uzderstood that the Atmore Silk 
Mills, a silk throwing plant, which was recently purchas- 
ed by H. C. Rausch, will be considerably enlarged. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—New machinery costing $11,- 
469.95 has been purchased by the Bryan Hosiery Mills, 
Inc. The machinery was purchased from Robert Reiner 
Co., Inc., of New Jersey. 


RocHINGHAM, N. C.—-I1. ©. jcnnings has been elected 
president of the. Adam McLean Cotton Mills, the com- 
pany having purchased the National Mills, which was 
sold by the receiver. R.C. Adams was elected secretary 
and treasurer. 

The mill is now being put in shape for operation and 
will produce yarns in the gray. It has 15,000 spindles. 
The new owners purchased the property for $31,525. 


WincHESTER, VA.—-The Cscar Nebel Hosiery Mills, 
operating a plant in Winchester and Hatboro, Pa., will 
soon open a second plant in Virginia at Staunton. R. 
Voitel, manager of the Winchester plant, said the two 
plants would be operated as separate units. 

The Staunton plant will be of fireproof construction, 
110 by 150 feet. The cost of the building will be ap- 
proximately $40,000 and of the equipment, less installa- 
tion charges, in the neighborhood of $200,000. Twenty 
textile machines will be installed. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Immediate construction of 
an addition to the P. H. Hanes Knitting Company’s mill 
No. 3, at Hanestown, and plans for an even larger addi- 
titon to the firm’s No. 4 mill there, to be built next spring, 
were made known here by P. H. Hanes, president. 

Construction of the two additions, with machinery and 
all other equipment, will entail an expenditure of approx- 
imately $150,000. 

‘The additions will increase the output of each of the 
two mills by approximately 35 per cent. Employment 
will also increase in proportion to the increase in produc- | 
tion. At present the company has 2,400 workers on the 
payroll of the three mills at Hanestown and the knitting 
mills in this city. | 

When completed the two additions will give the mills 
at Hanestown a total of approximately 36,500 spindles, 
operating two shifts daily. 

The first unit, contract for which has been let, will be 
constructed by Frank L. Blum Company, of this city. It 
will be 45x160 feet, one story high, and of mill construc- 
tion. Walls will be of brick, with steel beams, and the 
floor and other parts of the building will be of the latest 


type. 


Work is to be started on this addition immediately and 
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Mill 


is expected to be completed in March. Plans, in the 
meantime, for the addition to Mill No. 4 will be worked 
out and construction on this is expected to begin in the 
spring. 

The immediate construction will increase the spindles 
in Mill No: 3 by between 4,000 and 5,000. 

Machinery and all other equipment for both the addi- 
tions has been contracted for and will be delivered as 
soon as the buildings are ready for occupancy. 


SPARTANBURG, S$. C.—Directors of Saxon and Chesnee 
Cotton Mills unanimously approved plans for merging 
the two and rearrangement of the capital stock of Saxon 
Mills along lines designed to provide for accomplishment 
of the consolidation by stock transfers, John A. Law, 
president of both mills, announced. 

The capital stock of Saxon Mills to be changed from 
10,000 shares of $100 par value to 13,000 shares of $50 


par value and the new issue is to be exchanged share for 


share with Chesnee stockholders in the accomplishment 
of the merger. 


GRIFFIN, GA.—Plans for construction of a new exten- 
sion, and for complete renovation of the. Georgia-Kincaid 
Mill No. 2 in East Griffin at a total cost of approximately 
$200,000, were announced here. 

John H. Cheatham, president of the mills, said that an 
extension to the weave shed will be built. The new ex- 
tension will house about 525 looms. 

Contract for the work has been awarded the Newton 
Coal and Lumber Company here. Work will begin im- 
mediately and the job is expected to be completed within 
_ four months. It will be a “model plant” upon comple- 
tion, Cheatham said. 


CHATTANOOGA, —TENN.—Stockholders of Richmond 
Spinning Mills have voted to reorganize under a plan 
whereby Sherman P. Haight and his associates take over 
the operation of the mill and its subsidiary, the Chicka- 
mauga Knitting Mills. 

A new issue of common and preferred stock is to be 
taken by Mr. Haight and associates. Mr. Haight is 
treasurer of E. Z. Mills, a New York corporation, treas- 
urer of the Cartersville (Ga.) Mills and a partner in A. S. 
Haight & Co., sales agents. Associated with him will be 
John Fowler, president of Cartersville Mills and chairman 
of the board of Richmond Hosiery Mills, Vance King, 
treasurer of Richmond Hosiery, E. Q. McMillan, vice- 


president of Richmond Hosiery, and several other Chat- 
tanooga men. | 


Laurens, S. C.—A new hosiery mill is to be estab- 


lished here by C. T. Rodgers, president of the Rodgers . 


Hosiery Mills, of Philadelphia and Athens, Ga., it has 
been announced by L. C. Barksdale, secretary of the 
Laurens Business League. The plant is to be located in 
the building formerly used by a local silk mill. 

It is understood that 43 full-fashioned knitting ma- 
chines will be installed as soon as the necessary repairs 
to the building can be completed. 
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THE 
DAVID BROWN 
COMPANY | 


FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
~HIGH GRADE” 
BOBBINS, SPOOLS. 
ROLLS: CONES. 
SKEWERS 
AND SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


MAIN FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES 
| AWRENCE, MASs. 


= 


DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS BRAND” 
EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs No Damping” 
Stocks in - TRADE MARK The Standard 
Mill Centres a Medium 
GUARANTEED “A” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


He 
a Stocked by the 
Principal Mill 
Supply Houses 
and 


Card-Clothing 
Makers 
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News 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Contract for the construc- 
tion of a new fireproof office building for the Chatham 
Manufacturing Company, in this city, to be built at a 
cost of about $30,000, has been awarded. Preliminary 
work is starting immediately. | 

After being moved, the present building will be used 
for recreation and club rooms by the employees. The 
Chatham company will equip the building for this pur- 
pose, including billiards, and. other facilities. 

Composed on one main floor and basement, the new 
office building will contain about four private offices on 
the main floor and one large office. The basement, about 
half of which is above the ground level, will be used -for 
vault and storage space. 

About twice as large as the present office, the new 
building will be 79 by 65 feet and will be of reinforced 
concrete. | 

RocKINGHAM, N. C.—The Entwistle Manufacturing 
Company No. 3 Mill, located at Roberdel, four miles 
northeast of Rockingham, will resume operations on Jan- 
uary 15th, giving employment to 300 operatives. Gener- 
ally known as the Old Roberdel, this mill has been closed 
for many months. Drills, a cloth exported to the Phil- 
ippines, Cuba and South America, were manufactured. 
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However, it became unprofitable, so the mill was closed. 

The owners are now remodeling the mill. The 9,000 
spindles will remain as before. The old 404 narrow looms 
are being replaced by 275 wide, or 40-inch looms. The 
new looms will manufacture gray goods, sheeting, twills, 
etc, 

When the mill is ready to resume operations on Jan- 
uary 15th, two shifts will be employed with 150 employ- 
ees to each shift. 


BEsSEMER City, N. C.—The 77-B trustees of Ameri- 
can Cotton Mills, Inc., of Bessemer City, reported to the 
U. S. District Court for the Western District of North 
Carolina that under court order of April 11th, approving 
the 77-B plan of reorganization sanctioned by more than 
two-thirds of creditors and stockholders, the reorganiza- 
tion plan has been carried out and that the proper trans- 
fer of assets has been made to the new corporation known 


as the Algodon Manufacturing Company, 


All indebtedness of American Cotton Mills under head 
of general creditors has been paid, according to the report 
presented by the trustee. Only items unsettled include 
taxes due county of Gaston and certain Federal taxes, 
and these are in process of adjustment, the trustees re- 
ported. Included in transfer of assets are certain truck- 
ing rights in transportation of merchandise in interstate 
commerce. 


FOR CHANGING YARN COUNTS 


Those mills whose warping orders call for a variety of 
yarn counts, find that the Universal creel makes possible 
frequent change-overs with small total time lost for creel- 
ing. 

The extra cone holder behind each tension in the creel 
is loaded with cones of the second count while the warper 
is still running. The warper is stopped only while the 
ends are being twisted over and the new ends drawn 
through to the front of the warper. No knot-tying is 
necessary. 

The warper then runs for a long time without creeling, 
for the Universal Cones hold enough yarn for more than 3 
full beams weighing 600 Ibs. Meanwhile, the run-out 
cones can be replaced while the 
warper is running. 


UNIVERSAL 


PROVIDENCE 
SPRINGFIELD 


FOR LONG RUNSsOF ONE COUNT 


With magazine creeling, it is possible to biuld beams of 
maximum yardage and maximum number of ends. The 
yardage on the beam is not limited by the size of the 
supply package as with other systems. 


To furnish a continuous supply of fresh yarn, the two 
cone holders are loaded with the same yarn count; the 
inside end of one cone is tied to the outside end of the 
other. When one cone is exhausted, the thread continues 
automatically from the reserve cone. Then the empty 
cone is replaced by a full one, and the magazine end tied. 

Magazining also eliminates the streaking of warps 
caused by dead yarn on spools, for every last inch of 
freshly-wound yarn is taken from 
the cone. 


NEW YORK 
CHARLOTTE 


UTICA 
ATLANTA 
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Mill News 


The trustees notified the court that they will likely 
make final report before January Ist. 

Under the 77-B reorganization plan the Algodon Com- 
pany is capitalized at $150,000. Preferred stock is to 
provide dividends at the rate of 6 per cent per annum. 
The preferred stock is.to be used in settling the indebted- 
ness existing against American Cotton Mills. The com- 
mon stock is to be distributed pro rata to common stock- 
holders of American Cotton Mills in lieu of stock they 
now hold. All creditors of American Cotton Mills were 
given the option to settle their claims by acceptance of 25 
per cent in cash, or receive 50 per cent in preferred stock 
in the new corporation. 


Clyde Armstrong and Robert Goldberg are the trus- 
tees. 


SALIsBuRY, N. C——Cannon Mills, Inc., of New York, 
has agreed to settle its claim against Klumac Cotton Mills 
of Salisbury, N. C., for about 20 cents on the dollar and 
it is hoped to have the Klumac plant, which has been 
closed for two years, running again within 45 days, it 
was stated by W. F. McCanless, official of the concern. 

A consent judgment was drawn by counsel for both 
sides and has been mailed to Judge P. A. McElroy at 
Marshall, N. C., to sign. A contract to relieve the judg- 
ment was likewise mailed to Judge McElroy. 

Pending settlement of the judgment, Klumac is given 
the right to enter its plant to prepare it for operating, 
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such entry to be subordinated to the right and possession 
of the present temporary receiver. 

The judgment against Klumac is for $212,475,. plus 
interest of about $16,000, a total of about $228,000. 
Cannon Mills, Inc., agreed to relieve the judgment if 
Klumac pays $46,000 in cash on or before Tanuarv 20, 
1937. 

The judgment sustains the findings of the referee, H. 


_E.. Olive, of Lexington, N. C., and Klumac’ waives its 


right of trial of the case by a jury. 

Terms of the jugdment are: Recovery by Cannon 
Mills, Inc., who were selling agent for Klumac, of $50,- 
000 on a note. with 6 per cent interest from October 12, 
1934, and possession of the $60,000 of Klumac bonds 
given to secure the note. 

Recovery by Cannon of $162,475 on open account. 
with 6 per cent interest from January 1, 1936. 

No recovery by Klumac against the selling agency or 
Cannon Mills Company, of Kannapolis, in its counter- 
claim of some $687,000 as ———: for alleged breach of 
contract. 

Retention of Paul W. Whitlock as temporary receiver 
for Klumac until January 20, 1937, when he is to turn 
over the properties and assets of the mill to Charles 
Price. The latter has been named commissioner to sell 
the property at public auction in the event the terms of 
the judgment are not met. : 

The contract specifies that the Cannon concern will re- 
linquish the judgment if $46,000 is paid them by Jan- 
uary 20, 1937, but in the event the money is not paid, 
Klumac shall not interfere in any way with the sale of 
the premises, as provided in the judgment. 


THE HEAVIEST MILL TIMBERS 


Termite Damage Hidden From Sight. 


TERMINIX 
Thorough Inspection Required to PROTECT 
Discover Termites Before MANY 


Costly Damage Develops. 


HALF 


One of the most dangerous things ier LOS 


about termite damage is that it is 
hidden from sight. From the outside, 
_timbers may look perfectly sound . 

yet inside the wood thousands of ter- 
mites may secretly be carrying ontheir ©. L. 
destructive work. Hundreds of textile 


placements, 
structures? 
for termites — and, 


Bruce Co. 


Termites are today doing damage in OVER 
THE TEXTILE 
Why not take steps to forestall 
the necessity of costly repairs, 
and the danger of weakened 
Have your property inspected 
if infested — insulated 
against them by a Terminix 
Over 
(including leading textile mills) have been 
protected with Terminix Service, 


timber re- 


Licensee of 
25,000 structures 


and the 


mill managers and owners do not even 
suspect their properties are being at- 
tacked by termites until costly damage 
develops. 


There is only one certain way to find 
out whether or not the timbers and 
woodwork of your buildings are being 
attacked. Use the coupon at the right 
to request a skilled Terminix Inspec- 
tion and a detailed report. No cost— 
no obligation. 


owners covered by 5-year Insured Guaran- 
tees. E. L. Bruce Co., manufacturer of 
Terminix and world's ‘largest maker of 
hardwood floorings, guarantees perform- 
ance of each Terminix contract. The cou- 
pon below will bring you interesting liter- 
ature about termites and Terminix—or an 
inspection of your property at no cost or 
obligation. 3 


TERMINIX LICENSEES OPERATE 
THROUGHT 34 STATES, INCLUD. 


ING ALL SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


WORLD'S LARGEST TERMITE CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


TERMINIX DIV., E. L. BRUCE CO. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


{ } Please get in touch with us regarding the in- 
spection of our properties for termites. We 
understand this will be done by one of your 
Licensees without any cost or obligation. 

{ ] Send us literature on termites and termite 


By 


= 
| = 
ION USED IN | 
| XTILE MILLS 
Sey, 
Address _ | 
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THE CLOTH ROOM— 
A GOLD MINE OF PROFITS 


Not just profits from better looking’ merchandise—but thru 
savings of hundreds and even thousands of dollars a year 
wasted now in unnecessarily inefficient hand operations. 

Many mills now are taking 2 and 3 EXPENSIVE HAND 
OPERATIONS to do what a new AE shear can perform 
AUTOMATICALLY, saving hundreds of dollars a month. 

This shear will remove rapidly and efficiently all hanging ends 
from selvages and both sides of all types of goods from duck to 
georgette. it automatically clears the seams. Combined with 
your present brushing and rolling equipment it will make a 


perfect combination brush and shear. 
HERMAS 


MACHINE CO. 
Hawthorne, N..J. 


Southern Representative 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 
| Cloth Winding Boards 

Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 


Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, SC. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversin 
Switch with limit stops up an 
down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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Chemicals Play Important 
Part In Textile Industry 


Speaking before the Toronto Chemical Association, 
William D. Appel, chief of the Bureau of Standards, Tex- 
tile Section, revealed the prominent part the applications 
of chemistry and chemical engineering had played in the 
development of the textile industry during recent years. 
Apple said in part: 

“Since the World War, several types of rayons, which 
differ in form, appearance, and properties, have come 
into general use. Mixtures of two and sometimes more of 
the major fibers have become common. 

‘New dyes, giving a wider range of colors, dyeing prop- 
erties, and color fastness have been developed. New 
softening, stiffening, weighting, coating, proofing, and 
other agents and processes have been applied to fibers, 
yarns and fabrics, in order to modify their properties and 
make the finished’ products more attractive and more 
useful. Further, the uses for textiles have become more 
varied, more specialized, and more exacting in their re- 
quirements. 

“These developments have made it difficult if not im- 
possible to judge the serviceability of textiles adequately 
from their constructions and compositions. Users are no 


| longer concerned so much with how and of what textiles 


are made as they are with what textiles will do. There 
has arisen a need for means to test the performance of 
serviceability of textiles. 

“Some of the problems of textile testing which have 
been studied at the National Bureau of Standards from 
the point of view of the user of textiles will be discussed 
briefly. These include: how to determine whether a 
colored material has adequate fastness to light; whether 
a silk, particularly a weighted silk, will deteriorate rap- 
idly or will give reasonable service; whether a wool tex- 
tile is exceptionally susceptible to deteriorate influences; 
the evaluation of the resiliency, ability to drape, and re- 
sistance to creasing and crushing of a fabric. 

“The machines developed at the bureau for testing the 
performance of carpets and rugs, hosiery, coated fabrics, 
window-sash cord, and shoes will be described briefly and 
some of the more interesting results obtained with them 
will be discussed. 

“It was found, in these accelerated tests, that a win- 
dow-cash cord containing wax lasted nearly ten times as 
long as the same cord without the wax. Rugs wore from 


1% to 2% times as long when placed over a resilient 


underlay as when the underlay was not used. The index 
wear of rugs was given by the machine correlated well 
with the density of the pile, but if the wool in the pile 
had been over-bleached the rug wore out rapidly. 

‘The upper part of the leg of some silk stockings could 
be distended several thousand times, in a way simulating 
use, without developing holes or runs or bagginess, but 
other stockings failed in these respects when distended 
less than 100 times. Some of the finishes applied to silk 
stockings to improve their appearance had a deleterious 
effect upon their performance. 

‘Textile chemists and users of textiles have an interest 
in common in the performance type of testing. Both are 
concerned with the three factors which govern the suit- 
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ability of textiles for particular uses: cost, serviceability, 
and appeal. 

“The chemist is constantly striving to lower costs, to 
increase serviceability, and to create a new appeal in such 


characteristics of textiles as appearance, color, feel, and 


style, by chemical means. 

“Laboratory performance tests can be used to control 
processes and standardize products. When used in these 
ways, performance tests serve the user of textiles indi- 


rectly. They will be of the greatest help to users of tex- — 


tiles when they are incorporated in nationally accepted 
standards for the certification to the user of the service- 
ability of the tex‘iles he buys.” 


Cotton Goods Sales Contract Approved 


At a meeting of its membership, held December 10th, 
The Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York recordéd its approval of the following contrast 
clause for general use in cloth market transactions for 
future delivery and recommended its adoption by the 
trade as standard procedure: | 

“Price on any portion of this contract, upon which 
title has not passed, is subject to adjustment by the 
amount that seller’s cost is increased or decreased by 


any Federal legislation affecting wages or hours of labor 


or hours of operation, enacted hereafter, or by similar 
State legislation affecting a majority of active cotton 
spindles in the United States. Any such adjustment shall 
be limited to 10 per cent of contract price and with 
respect to weekly operating schedules shall be measured 
from 40 labor hours and 80 loom hours. 

“Deliveries under this contract may be prorated, and 
balance then due extended, to the degree necessitated by 
Federal or any State legislation affecting seller’s produc- 
tion. Such proration and extension shall be measured 
from weekly operating schedules of 40 labor hours and 
80 loom hours.” 

It is believed that widespread employment of a stand- 


ard clause covering the possibility of additional regula- — 


tory or social legislation increasing manufacturing costs 
will preclude controversy between buyers and sellers over 
resultant contract adjustments. 

The clause as finally approved was developed in a 
series of conferences in which representatives of import- 
ant mill and customer groups participated. ‘These con- 
ferences were sponsored by the Recovery Committee of 
the Association in an effort to harmonize conflicting 
points of view which had been expressed in a wide variety 
of individual clauses, making for market confusion. 

The significant feature of this clause is that it estab- 
lishes a basis from which contract adjustments, when and 
if necessary, may be definitely measured. Under the 
clause, the maximum adjustment would be limited to 10 
per cent of the contract price and determined on the 
_ basis of those operating standards now recognized by the 
industry generally. Thus, additional ground for possible 
future controversy should be eliminated. 

In recommending adoption of the clause throughout 
the cloth market, the Association believes it gives ade- 
quate protection to the mills against such contingencies 
as may now be anticipated and should be a source of 
renewed confidence on the part of buyers. 
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Illustration Shows a Few of the Different 
Straps Manufactured By Us 


All of our textile leathers are manufactured from Oak 
Tan and Hairon Leather. Our Oak Tan Strapping is made 
from packer hides, selected for substance, weight and fibre 
strength. Our Hairon Leather is made from foreign hides . 
that are selected for textile purposes and is_ especially 
adapted for this work, owing to the extra length of the 
fibres. 


We are thoroughly familiar with all textile leathers per- 
taining to cotton, woolen, worsted, silk and rayon looms. 


Bancroft Belting Co. 
145 High St. | Boston, Mass. 
Southern Agent 


| 


§ Ernest F. Culbreath P. O. Box 11 Charlotte, N. C. : 
A 
Merry, Merry Christmas 
To All 
Is Our Wish 


S. R. & V. G. BROOKSHIRE 
ENGINEERING SALES COMPANY 


Builders’ Building Charlotte, N. C. 


CLEANSER 
Textile Mill Scrubbing Powder 


is especially designed to remove. oil, 
grease and dirt from cotton mill floors. 
It operates in cold water and produces 
a whiter, harder and safer floor. 


Model M-2 Dennison Squeegees and 
No. 8 Denison Rakes, $2.75 each. 


ESTABLISHED 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Work On New Silk 
Mill To Start At Once 


Cleveland, Tenn.—Work on_ the 
new $100,000 silk mill here for E. E. 
Pickard will begin at once. The new 
plant will manufacture silk yarns to 


be used by hosiery mills of this sec- 
tion. 

Located in the plant formerly oc- 
cupied by the Charles H. Bacon Hos- 
iery Mill at 38th and Waterhouse 
streets, the mill will ues about 90 per 
cent unskilled labor drawn from local 
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WAN TED—Position as overseer of spin- 
ning. spooling or twister room. Can 
run either or all jobs. 45 years old; 
now employed. Wish to make change. 
Can furnish best of references. I would 
not consider anything in Columbus, Ga. 

“G. B.,” care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Superintendent wants con- 
nection with mill that is not getting 
satisfactory results. Capable of bring- 
ing mill up to standard. Age 44; small 
family; will go anywhere: salary no 
object. Can furnish best of references. 
Address P. O. Boéx 13, Lancaster, 8S. C. 


WANTED—Position as overseer weaving; 
10 years’ experience on silk, rayon, 
broadcloths, prints and cotton fancies. 
Best of references. Can come on short’ 
— “A. B. C.,” care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic. 
Thoroughly capable, large experience; 
practically and technically trained; 
open for position after January ist. 
Interview welcomed. “L. W.,”’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


sources, Mr. Pickard, owner, stated. 

The incorporation charter was filed 
by Attorney James F. Corn, who said 
the financing would include $100,000 
capital stock paid in. 


To Give Two-Day Holiday 


Concord, N. C.—Textile plants of 
the entire county will be closed two 
days for Christmas holidays. 

The announcement was made con- 
cerning the Cannon plants at Kan- 
naoplis several days ago, and practi- 
cally every plant in Concord has al- 
ready announced that the same sched- 
ule would be followed here. 

It is the first time in years that 
such a short length of time has been 
given the textile employees for 
Christmas. The large orders in the 
various plants is believed to be the 
principal reason for the mills only 
closing for two days. 

The textile plants are operating in 
Cabarrus County at their greatest 
speed since 1920. 


Report Good Business 


Stanley, N. C.—Officers of the 
Gaston County Dye Machinery Com- 
pany announce that they are to in- 
crease the capital stock in the com- 
pany from $50,000 to $100,000. 

George H. Hacker, who has been 
associated with Katterman-Mitchell 
Company, as local agent for the silk 
mill at Stanley, has resigned that po- 
sition and has become vice-president 
of the dye machinery company and 
will be in charge of the office. H. M. 
Craig will now be able to spend a 
large part of his time traveling in 
the several States. which they serve. 

During the past three months they 
have been operating day and night 
with an enlarged force in turning out 
dyeing equipment. 
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Sizing and Finishing of Textile Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 10) 


principally used and large amounts of insoluble finely 
powdered mineral fillers, like china clay, talc, etc. In the 
better grade of goods, part of the corn starch may be re- 
placed by potato or wheat starch. Medium grades of 
tapioca flour, not too stringy, are satisfactory, especially 
in mixture with corn starch. High-grade flours do not 
spread evenly and are not recommended unless specially 
treated to alter this quality. To bind the filler better, so 
it will not dust off when the goods.are folded and handled, 
a good adhesive binder is added. Rosin size is often rec- 
ommended for this purpose, but a well converted light 
- colored dextrine especially if made from tapioca flour will 
serve the same purpose. To reduce the boardy effect that 
the large amount of starch imparts to the goods, soluble 
tallow, soluble waxes, or cream softener is added to this 
mixture. Care must be taken not to add too much soft- 
ener, as it has a tendency to weaken the strength and the 
adhesiveness of the starch film. 

, Of course, back filling increases enormously the weight 
of the cloth, but very often it is required to increase the 
weight without altering the appearance of the surface. In 
this case of weighing, soluble salts, like epsom salts, glau- 
ber salts, common salts, glucose or sugars take the place 
of the insoluble fillers. They must be used in highly con- 
centrated solutions, and in the case of salts, to eliminate 
the chances of crystallization, it is advisable to add a cer- 
tain amount of dextrine. It often happens that colored 
goods of this class dyed with vat dyes and finished with 
glucose, sugars or highly soluble dextrines change shade 
when the finish is applied, especially if the mixture hap- 
pens to be alkaline. In this case, it is advisable, if possi- 
ble, to turn the mixture on the acid side by the addition 
of some mild organic acid such as acetic. Sometimes it is 
necessary to change to some form of oxidized starch, with 
none or very low content of reducing matter. 

_Stiffening is often practically the only object of some 
finishes. Very thin boiling corn starch or partially soluble 
white corn dextrine in concentrated solutions gives the 
best results. When, beside stiffening, filling of the cloth 
is desired, mixtures of thick boiling and thin boiling 
starches are indicated. Wheat starch is superior to corn 
starch for this purpose. If less filling and more penetra- 
tion is desired, tapioca flour is substituted. While for 
plain starching and filling, thick boiling starches should 
be cooked only to 180 to 185 F., for stiffening they should 
be thoroughly boiled at 212 F. | | 

In pure starching, sometimes a partial filling or stiffen- 
ing may be required, but in most cases the only object is 
to impart to the goods a more substantial hand without 
affecting their pliability or draping qualities. Thick boil- 
ing starches in dilute solutions with the addition of oily or 
waxy softeners are used. The quality and grade of the 
goods, and the cost of the finish are the determining fac- 
tors as to which one of the starches to choose. Generally 
potato starch is first, wheat, tapioca, corn and sago next 
in the order named. 

Sheer goods finishing, which includes the best grades of 
dress goods such as voiles, lawns, organdies, etc., lately 
has tended to eliminate the use of starch. Some new 
finishes have been developed such an anticrease and per- 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Investigate this 
New-Type Tenter 


In renewing tenters, we are applying new prin- 
ciples (based on tenter engineering experience 
dating back to 1910) which give these machines 
certain performance superiorities. M & W Re- 
designed Tenters will in some respects out- 
perform other new machines. And they carry the 
same guarantee as new tenters. Details on re- 
quest. 


Write for New Low Price 


Marshall & Williams Mfg. Co. 


Makers of Tenter Clips since 1921 
Rebuilt Tenters - - Clips Repaired 


46 BAKER ST., PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


PRE-TESTED 
for YOUR Protection 


Every roll of Charlotte Belting is 
tested and restretched at the factory, 
by running the belt under tension over 
a series of pulleys. This reduces the 
amount of “take-up” after installation 
and discloses any imperfections in 
manufacture, thus insuring a belt as 
nearly perfect as can be made. 


+ + | 
Prompt Shipment and Service 
+ + 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 
Makers of a Complete Line of Leather Belting 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Porterdale, Ga.—People Do Things in This 
Progressive Bibb Mill Town 


Just stay away three years from a progressive mill town 
like this, then make a visit and gasp in amazément over 
improvements—not only in the appearance of everything 
generally, but in the atmosphere of the entire town, gen- 
erated from those electric dynamic forces, Happiness, 
Good Will, Civic Pride, Honesty, Sincerity, and other 
Christian graces. : 

The NRA, with its shorter hours and better pay, may 
not be “‘just the thing” in all particulars. But every 
thinking person will admit that working people are hap- 
pier, and healthier than at any time in the history of the 
textile industry, and we have yet to see the mill official 
who does not appreciate that fact just as much as does 
the operative. 

In Porterdale, everybody is so imbued with community 
pride and in self improvement, that leisure time is spent 
in a way that will bring lasting benefit to all concerned. 


There are classes and classes where young men earnestly 


School and Wading Pool, Porterdale, Ga. 


study under the best of teachers. Several clubs for both 
sexes, young and old, and the very best of schools. 


ORGANIZED CLUBS AND MEMBERSHIP 


The Parent-Teacher Association has the largest mem- 
bership we have ever known a P. T. A. to boast of. There 
are 350 members and not a drone in the bunch. More 
than a hundred members are men, and a man, S. T. Gat- 
tis, is president. At a recent meeting 130 men were 
among the 300 who attended. 

The Woman’s Club has 175 members, with Mrs. John 
Turner, president. She is the charming wife of the su- 
perintendent of Osprey Mill. These ladies never let the 
grass grow under their feet. When they want money 
for any community project, they have a banquet or a play 
and just “mop up.” 

The Four Square Club is composed of the key men on 
first shift. There are 200 members, with Harold Gates, 


president. This is a livewire bunch that can be depended 
on to do things. 


The Night Hawks is the same kind of a club as Four 


Square, only as the name implies, this club is composed 
of the key men on second and third shifts. (Yes, some 
of the work here runs three shifts.) — 

Senior Girl Reserves have 140 members and three pres- 
idents—Robbie Finley, Lucile Ivy and Helen Almond. 
- Junior Girl Reserves have 125 members with Blanche 
Cason, president. The Girl Reserves troops in the va- 
rious Bibb mill communities have always been the spe- 
cial pride of Bibb officials. Messrs. A. A. Drake, James 
and J. O. Porter and H. W. Pittman have watched over 


Graduating Class, Junior High School, Porterdale, 
Ga. 


and guided these girls with genuine heart-felt interest 
that has been an inspiration to every member to be 
worthy a place in the “Bibb Family.” 

The Boy Scouts have 80 members in the senior troops, 
with Wm. Moody and Henry Berry, scoutmasters. The 
Junior Boy Scouts have 125 members, with Jimmie Ca- 


‘son, scoutmaster. It goes without saying that these scouts 


are growing up into fine characters, meriting the confi- 
dence of Bibb officials. In future years, many of them 
will be holding responsible positions with Bibb. 


THE Workers CoUNCIL 


Superintendent ‘“‘Jim” Cook, of Porterdale Mill, is 
chairman of the Workers Council, which has 176 mem- 
bers, and is about the livest thing in Porterdale. All 
ministers of the town belong, and everybody has a part 
in the great work that is being done. 

There are 22 committees. Two members from every 
one of the aforementioned clubs and organizations are on 
each committee. Visits are made in the interest of 
churches, Sunday schools, clubs, and the sick are espe- 
cially looked after. | 


WELAUNEE INN 


This is one of the largest and prettiest buildings in 
Porterdale. Operatives get board here at reasonable 
prices. The large roomy dining room is well furnished 
and can easily care for 100 guests. The tables are all 
marble-top, the meals excellent and service splendid. Miss 
Dean, proprietress, is not a Southerner by birth, but by 
adoption, and would not think of leaving us. | 

She says Porterdale needs a theater, so that Covington 
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and Atlanta won’t take so much money from Porterdale. 
Mr. Porter says that a movement is on foot to supply 
this need, and probably this time next year or earlier 
there will be one. 


THE ScHoots—Miss Maupe Kino, PrrncrpAt—CHAPEL 
EXERCISES UNUSUALLY INTERESTING 

H. W. Pittman, from Macon office, personnel director 
for all the Bibb mills, J. O. Porter, agent Porterdale Mills, 
and the writer, were visitors for chapel exercises, where 
pupils had a delightful program and it well rendered. 
There are two school buildings and 23 teachers are re- 
quired to care for the 750 pupils. 

In all that crowd of 750 pupils, we did not find a single 
one pale, sickly or dirty. It was by far the finest looking 
large group of school school children the writer has seen 
anywhere. Frances Porter, bright little daughter of 
Agent J. O. Porter, goes to school here and is a prim=> 
favorite with her playmates. She’d rather “walk with the 
crowd” than ride home with Daddy in his car. 

Aunt Becky was a guest of the school principal, Mis; 
Maude King, one day at the teachers’ home, as was also 
Mr. H. W. Pittman. Was thrilled to meet Miss Hunt, 
ninth grade teacher, who recently won $1,000 in a Palm 
Olive soap contest. 

Learned while here that school children get a nice sand- 
wich and a glass of rich milk for three cents, at school, 
and that their general health and weight are caretully 
looked after. No wonder they are so fine looking and so 
physically fit. | 

After the ninth grade, they go to Covington High 
School, which is only three or four miles away. 

Some of these high school students are taking textile 
courses under J. R. Wommack, and getting practical 
knowledge in the mills. By the time they have finished 
high school, they will be well equipped for service in any 
textile department. Others in the mills who are ambi- 
tious to make good are taking advantage of these textile 


classes and Mr. Wommack is to be congratulated on such. 


an aroused interest in worth-while education. 


OsprREY 1s A LARGE ONE 


Superintendent J. S. Turner has the writer’s sympathy. 
But perhaps he can get around without a guide—but | 
couldn’t! I want to thank the overseers for friendly and 
courteous assistance, even while they were all as busy as 
bees working on the Social Security blanks—helping oper- 
atives to get reports straight. | 

Card room: W. C. Lane, overseer, has recently been 
promoted from shift foreman, and fills this position with 
credit. He certainly knows how to get things done quick- 
ly and efficiently. There are fine young men in this de- 
partment. Chas. C. Sanders, section man; T. L. Whit- 
ley, Obie Brown, J. A. Middlebrooks, John Daniels, R. L. 
Higginbotham, Frank Herring, Add Christian, Hope 
Grier, Nathaniel Satterfield; James Milton and Leon 
Flynn, card grinders, and Glenn Gary, another progres- 
sive, all read The Bulletin. 

Spinning: R. C. Haggard, overseer, recently promoted 
from designing department; Julius Parker, Frank Thomp- 
son, Bernys Shaw and Howard King, shift foremen; —. 
~~. Mitchell, Richard R. Thompson, Henry R. Dennis, 
Lonnie Dunevent and Whatley Curtis, section men, are 
all members of our reading family. 

Twister Room: H. H. Sears, overseer; J. V. Daniels, 
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assistant overseer; Glen Chapman, Thomas Lynch, Hugh 
Hardeman, N. J. Piper, L. C. Harris, Wesley Stallwort’ 
and Riley Partee, section men, and others. 

Weave Room: E. G. Sprayberry, overseer (his little 
boy went home from school and announced that “Every- 
body’s Aunt Becky attended chapel exercises.” H. M. 
Bashinski is shift foreman; his name sounds Russian, 
and he truly is a “rushing” and wonderfully pleasan* 
young man; Eugene Blankenship, A. D. Marlowe, Mar- 
vin Polk, John Killett, Douglas Partain, Tom Maloy and 
T. M. Hildreth, loom fixers, that “know theeir onions.’ 
William Stevens and Charlie Henderson, shlasher men; 
Paul Alexander, production man; James C. Barclay, John 
T. Sprayberry, J. C. McClure, Homer L. Huckaby, Clar- 


‘ence Hughes, Richard Parks, James L. Saxon and others 


in the weave room, read the only textile weekly published 
in the South—The Textile Bulletin. 

Cloth Room: C. P. Boyd is overseer; B. G. Lloyd, in- 
spector. 


PORDERDALE MILL: 


This is no baby, either. Lots of different work going 
eon, though there is no. weaving. Superintendent Jas. Y. 
Cook assigned H. B. Vining, yarn sizer, as my escort and 
assistant, and he was truly courteous and helpful. 

J. L. Rye is overseer carding; Owen Shaw, shift fore- 
man, started to work here 18 years ago, and is a grea 
betiever in “the Bibb Family;’’ Henry Harrison, produc- 
tion clerk; Mark Lloyd, overhauler; Kelley McGee and 
M. G. Williams, section men. | ea 

T, M. Staunton, overseer spinning; Glenn Woodruff, 
yarn sizer; E. W. Horning, Robert Berry, Ernest Owens, 
Marvin Poteet, John Andrews, R. W. Prince, Eddie B. 
Kite, T. J. Brown, J. B. Doster and Grady Mask, section 
men. 

In Twine Room: R. J. Cason is overseer; Z. H. Price, 
Reuben Rutledge, J. T. Jaynes, J. N. Bailey and J. W. 
Edwards, section men; W. A. Burch, overseer finishing; 
E. L. English and Robert Morris, in finishing department, 
are among our friends; T. L. Bailey, overseer winding; 
Jewell Burnett, shipping. | | 


WELAUNEE MILL 


The scenery along the river which separates Porterdale 
and Welaunee mills is beautiful beyond description. A 
bridge spans the stream and just below it there’s a dam 
and pretty water falls. The river bed is nothing but 
rocks, iron or granite, and the water ripples musically 
over, through and around them as it wends its way to 
other waters and to the sea. There is a great flat rock 
piled high on another that catches and holds attention of 
sight-seeing crowds. 

J. F. Plexico, formerly of Granite Falls, N. C., is gen- 
eral overseer Welaunee Mill. He and his charming wife 
took me to Covington to a splendid show one night. They 
have two lovely children. 

J. H. Brooks, shipping clerk; J. S. Nail, Floyd O. Long, 
Robert Morris Foxx, C. R. Eads, G. W. Grant and Ray- 
mond Bell are section men; Randolph Pearson, oiler; H. 
E. Bates, doffer; Hugh Landrum, Bailer and Otis Long, 
night overseer, all read The, Bulletin. This is the largest 
list we have ever had at Welaunee, and we are proud of 
these friends. 


Jas. T. Cook is superintendent of Welaunee and Porter- 
dale Mills. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


; Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


$9 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Wellington, Sears Co. 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York & 


Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York | 


HOUGHTON STANDARD are 


for Rayon and Wool Blends 
HOUGHTON | WOOL COMPANY 


ye or Our Southern 


JAMES E. TAYLOR, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte,N.C. 
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Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Seasonal dullness which develops in De- 
cember became more apparent in the cotton goods mar- 
kets last week. Sales for the week showed that the gray 
goods volume as about one-half of production. However, 
as the mills have a tremendous volume of unfilled orders 
on their books, they are not in need of additional busi- 
ness now. The price situation continued firm. 

The most active buying last week was in goods for in- 
dustrial purposes, business covering some large orders for 
delivery from July to December of next year. 


The demand for finished goods continued active and 
the tendency toward higher prices in some lines was 
noted. Prices on colored yarns goods were generally un- 
changed, with woven tickings showing advances after 
good “buying. 


The interest in second-hand goods was considered sig- 
nificant from several angles. For one thing, it came from 
some large buyers who had been reported out of the mar- 
ket by-reason of lack of faith in the future and a possible 
belief that the top of the market movement had been 
reached. That these buyers are ready to lay down fur- 
ther orders was sufficient to restore confidence in the 
minds of not a few‘traders, since they are the buyers who 
got into the movement early and had been right in their 
buying through the year. 

Sheeting interest held up well and buyers found prices 
still advancing. Nearby deliveries were available on so 
few numbers that to keep a list of contract quotations 
seemed about all that could be done. Where early deliv- 
eries were offered, they were taken up readily enough, 
even where sharp premiums were asked. 

The fine goods market found prices strengthening de- 
spite some second hand sales. There were many con- 
structions which could not be bought for early delivery, 


and those which were available were bringing good pre- 
miums. 


Prat 


Print: cloths, 26-in., 642006... 
Gray soods. 3644-m.. 664x008. 
Gray goods, 39-in., 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 


Brown sheeting, standard 


Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Staple gingnams 9 


Selling A gents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa-—The last crop report was regarded 
as a bullish factor by yarn interests, it being pointed out 
that actual cotton is showing a tendency to again run 
ahead of futures quotations. It is believed here that con- 
sumption will continue on a high basis for a long period 


and that cotton prices are going to influence an advance 
in yarn rates. 


The call for deliveries on yarns continues very active, 
shipments going forward at such a sustained rate that 
supplies are steadily diminishing. The inventories to be 
carried over the end of the year will be very small. 


Many spinners having business in hand to run them 
full during the first quarter of next. year are not anxious 
to quote and quite a few have, in fact, refused to sell ad- 
ditional yarn just yet, believing that so long as they have 
so much business in hand, they can wait for still higher 
prices before selling themselves further ahead. Commis- 
sion merchants assert there is not much carded weaving 
yarn available for delivery for the first quarter of next 
year and that a considerable poundage for April has 
already been placed. 


Knitting yarns, which have been lagging behind the 
weaving section of the market in carded quality, have 
been active in the last week and at present sellers here 
find most mills in this group well covered with orders for 
the first quarter also. A few weeks back this was not 
true, indicating that while trading in these counts has not 
been so spectacular as in weaving counts, a steady and 
fairly heavy volume has been passing. 

Figures from combed peeler yarn spinners show that 
their sales of single and ply yarns combined have aver- 
aged close to 2,250,000 pounds weekly, about 60 per cent 
of which was ply yarn, covering a period of 11 weeks up 
to the end of November. They are shown to have sold 
about 20 per cent more yarn than they made in this 
period. It also is shown that their shipments since Labor 
Day have accounted not only for all the yarn produced, 
but about 700,000 pounds in addition, which they evi- 
dently had in stock at the beginning of the period. 


Southern Single Skeins l4s 


10s 29 20s 831% - 
12s 29% 35 
14s 30. 26s 36%- 
20s 31%-_.. 30s 
26s $4. 10s 44 - 
| Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
10s 
Southern Single Warps 3014- 
10s 48 31° - 

26s Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
36%%-37 and 4-ply . 27% - 

Colored stripe, &s, 
Southern Two-Ply Chain and 4-ply 31%- 
Warps White carpets, &8s, 
Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
8s, 1-ply 26% - 
8s, 2, 3 and 4 ply._-27 -27% 
245 | 10s, 2, and 4-ply ..28 - 
26s 12s, 2-ply ._- 
16s, 2-ply - $114- 
40s Southern Frame Cones 
Two-Ply Plush Grade 28 
12s 3244 -_. 12s 29 
20s 3444-35 14s 29 
l6s - 16s 30) li, - 
30s 40 3014 - 
228 324% -__ 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
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Wm. R. Noone & Company | 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, Pres. 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treas. H 


105 Washington St. Boston, Mass. } 


2 


| ‘MANUFACTURERS OF | 


Roller-Clearer-Slasher Cloths 


) Experience of 100 years behind the’ se- 
lection of most suitable grades of stock 


for proper blending and manufacture of 
these cloths. 


| Insist on 
Noone’s Cloth 
Selling Agents for | 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Company 


PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Southern Office, 11 James St., Greenville, S. C. 


MERROW 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. and 
in Foreign Countries 
For Quality and Quantity 
Production At Low Oper- 
ating Cost— USE THE 
MERROW HIGH SPEED 


trimming and overseam- 
ing, overedging, plain 
crochet and. shell stitch 
machines 


—200 Varieties for 200 Purposes— 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


8 Laurel Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Southern E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives: R. B. Moreland, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


YOU WANT 
TO KNOW 


If Victor Circle-D Travelers. can K 
provide faster, smoother, produc- 
tion of better yarn, with less trouble, you want to know. 
because nowadays, it is necessary to keep spinning effi- 
ciency up-to-the-minute. 


We believe Victor Cirele-D’s will improve your spinning, 
but don’t take our word for it. See for yourself. We'll 
send a trial supply FREE. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 
P. O. Box 1318 


1733 Inverness Ave., N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. ° ‘b 
Atlanta, Ga. Gastonia, N. C 
Tel.—Vernon 2330 Tel.—247 
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WANTED—Position as cotton mill ac- | 
countant. Several years’ experience; efe 
chief accountant and office manager. 
Know mill management and costs, also 
cotton. Available January Ist. Per-. assl ie eC ar 
sonal interview preferred. ‘‘W," care 
Textile Bulletin. 


center. WANTED — Experienced overseer on 
WANTED—Position as overseer, second ; ) blankets that can handle help and get 
hand or fixer on spinning or spooling Splendid Opening for Social Service results. C. and K. looms. Apply “B- 


and warping. 15 years’ experience. Six Worker S,”’ care Textile Bulletin. 
years’ experience on B. C. spoolers and 

warpers as fixer. Can furnish best of 
place. C. G.," social service worker. Do not ap- 


| 
Large Southern mill is seeking the 

services of an experienced woman | 

WANTED—Position by A-1 girl basket- 

ball player in cotton mill. Can do any 

| kind office work; expert operator card- 


ply unless you are familiar with 
and intensely interested in this 


WAN TED—Loom fixer, experienced on type of work, and are under 40 | ing department; y years’ college work: 
dobby novelties; preferably with maga- years of age. This will be a per- ) completed business course, Can furnish 
zine experience. Excellent opportunity manent position for the right party. best of references from present employ - 
for advancement. Give experience and Apply, giving references and record ‘ ers. Basketball,” care Textile Bulle- 
references in reply. Address ‘‘Quality,”’ of experience to, ‘Social Service un, 
care Textile Bulletin. Worker,” care Textile Bulletin. } 


t dcloth d Ph Comparatively new Skinner Uni 
»roadcloths, prints and cotton fancies. 4 

SHEET METAL CO. Best of references. Can come on short | flow Engine direct connected to 75 | 
1109 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. notice. “A. B. C.,” care Textile Bulle- K. VY. 550 volt, three phase 

tin. generator complete with switch- 
Picker and Conveying Pipes . board and exciter. Has just been 


taken out of service and can be 


Specialty | 
yerated at any time. Inquiries 
Meni ent stn WANTED—An A No. 1 Loom Fixer and ope q 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Overhauler for 40-inch Stafford looms. § should be addressed to 
| 
| 


We have several months work for the 
right man. State reference and wages 
expected in first letter. Arthur W. Ro- 
per, 5, Indiana Cotton Mills, Can- 
nelton, Ind. 


Walker Electrical Co. 


| 
7 


B. Eaton 


PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. &. Patent Office 


DAUGHTRY = WANTED—Position as overseer weaving; 
10 years’ experience on_ silk, 


Travel anywhere..any day 
on the SOUTHERN og 


A fare for every purse...! 


One Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. for each mile traveled . . . return limit 15 days 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 


of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets .... . 


. . . for each mile traveled... return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


~KARAYA 
(Indian Gum) 


TRAGACANTH 


Gne Way Tickets ...... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment | 
of proper charges for space occupied : 


VEGETABLE GUM NO SURCHARGE! 
(Locust Bean Gum) HIGH CLASS TRAINS 


Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
_ Let us quote you on your Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


requirements MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 


Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 
PAUL AL DUNKEL 


Be Somtortebhe in the Safety of Train Travel 
& COMPANY INL. 


WALL STREET 
YORK,NY. 


| 

| 
| PER MILE 
* 
| 3° 
| 
| PER MILE 

7 SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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Textiles Leading Way Out of Depression 
(Continued from Page 8) 


the fact that cotton is higher than it was a year ago, and 
in face of the fact that the volume of orders reaching the 
yarn mills greatly exceeds anything experienced during 
the past five years. 

‘As we attempt to peer into the future and set a course 
for ourselves, it will be well for us to take account of 
some other forces which tremendously influence the sit- 
uation. 

“We have just finished a National campaign in which 
the most fundamental things were at issue, and yet the 
campaign was waged on a high plane, with but little bit- 
terness evident, so that it would be hard today to find a 
scar of tha tconflict. In a sense, and in a way not to be 
found anywhere else under such conditions, the nation 
will now unite with President Roosevelt to make business 
better and people happier and more prosperous. 

‘We are a happy people today. Our factories are busy 
and filled with contented workers. Our offices and labor- 
atories are crowded with enthusiastic men and women 
who are planning for bigger things. Our stores are 
thronged with shoppers. The highways are crowded with 
automobiles, trucks, and buses. The freight trains are 
more frequent and are longer. We have once again 
reached the time when hotels and railway coaches are 
crowded as in the days gone by. : 3 

‘When we contemplate this picture of material pros- 
perity, we should be humbly grateful and resolve to attain 
the same high level of moral idealism in all human rela- 
tionships that we may be assured of continued prosperity 
and peace at home and in all our foreign contacts.” 


Knitting Machine Patent 


Robert H. Coleman, of Thomasville; N. C., was re- 
cently awarded a patent on the laying in of elastic yarn 
in stockings, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent attorney 
of Charlotte, N. C. 

The Coleman patent relates to a method and apparatus 
for presenting an elastic strand to the exterior of the cyl- 
inder needles of a knitting machine whereby it is knitted 
at the point of introduction and removal but is not knit- 
ted at other points, but is laid in between the loops of 
the knitted fabric. Maurice Mills Company and Ragan 
Knitting Company of Thomasville, each have a one- 
fourth interest in the patent, and have made wide use of 
the attachment in the manufacture of their product. 

The stockings produced by this apparatus have the right 
amount of resiliency to adhere to the leg of the wearer to 
hold the stocking in elevated position without the use of 
supporters, yet on account of the yarn not being knittéd 


it has all its stretch left and does not bind the leg. 


STANLEY, N. C.—The Alba Twine Mills, which are 
spending several hundred dollars revamping and improv- 
ing their power plant, which consists of a water wheel and 
Diesel power: combined, expect to have the work com- 
pleted before Christmas. With this finished they will be 
able to utilize a much larger amount of the flow of Dutch- 


man’s Creek. The mill is operated on a double shift full 
time. 
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Millbury, Massachusetts 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


After 54 Years still the Standard 


CAUSTIC SODA 


Liquid—Solid—Ground—Flake 


54 years ...and better than ever! Constantly 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most ex- 
acting of technical supervision is behind every 
operation of their manufacture. When you 
specify Solvay Caustic Sodas you are assured 
of a product of the highest commercial stand- 
ards, full strength and uniformity. 


Ask for Information on 


Potassium Carbonate Modified Sodas 
Potassium Carbonate Liquor. Liquid 
Chiorine . Ammonium Chloride .. Calcium 
Chioride . Causticized Ash . Caustic Potash 
. Sodium Nitrite . Soda Ash . Para-dichlioro- 
benzene . Salt . Ortho-dichlorobenzene. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured 
by The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street - - - New York 
212 South Tryon Street - Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Distributors 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenm.; Ideal 
Mfc. & Sales Corp., Memphis, Tenn.; E. B. Krebbs 
Supply Company, Lynchburg, Va.; Lenfestey Supply 

. Tampa, Fla.; Miller Machinery & Supply Co., 
Jacksonville, Miami, Fia.: Paper Makers Chemical 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; Charlies H. Stone, Imc., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Wittichen Transfer & Warehouse Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Yarbrough Supply Co., Inc., Nashville, 
Tenn. 


| > Rice Dobby Chain Co. 5 
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Sizing and Finishing of Textile Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 31) 


manent finishes. In general, it may be said that there 
exists a demand for finishes that will stand laundering 
and dry cleaning. In certain types of wearing apparel an 
anticrease quality would be an improvement. Water- 
proofing, spotproofing and permanent mothproofing are of 
interest. When these goods are finished with starchy 
materials, only high grade gums and dextrines are used. 
Potato and tapioca dextrines of different degrees of solu- 
bility and conversion are the best. Except in some cheap 
linings and twills, rayons are finished without any addi- 
tion of starch or gum. In light construction where the 
ends are few and not enough to hold the threads in place 
without slipping, it may be necessary to add a little gum 
to the finish. 

The sanforizing process takes place as the last opera’ 
tion in the finishing and is intended to release the fibers 
from all tension so that the cloth may shrink to its nat- 
ural dimensions before the garment is cut and no more 
shrinkage may take place. This shrinking takes place in 
the space of a minute or two according to the speed of 
the machine, and unless the fibers are so conditioned that 


they will absorb moisture almost immediately, the opera- — 


tion is a failure. It has been necessary to change or 
modify nearly all the finishes usually applied to this class 
of goods. Thick starches which cover and fill the cloth 
must not be used. Gum and dextrines which easily re- 
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moisten and become sticky must be eliminated. Fats, 
oils, tallow and materials that repel water must be kept 
out as much as possible. Thin boiling starches, specially 
prepared starches that disperse well and leave the surface 
of the fibers exposed, liberal use of hygroscopic material, 
and wetting out agents are recommended. 


Processing Rayon Staple Fibre 
(Continued from Page 14) 
Twist 
Slubber twist \ cts x .7 
Intermediate twist ‘\Y cts x .85 


Ycts x 9 


It is suitable to run the yarn through the slubber, in- 
termediate and the fly frame for spinning up to 60’s yarn. 
SPINNING 
Usual frames and drafts are used and three rows of 
rolls are practical, although four rows of rolls are better 
with the long draft system. Drafts from 10 to 15 may 

be used. 

Metallic top and middle rolls are recommended with 
the weights removed from the middle rolls when using the 
three-roll system. The top spindle speed is 8,500 r.p.m. 
The short drafts will spin better yarn than long drafts. 


The twist formula is \ cts x 2.9 


Roving twist 


g with the finest quality of card wire made from Swedish Steel rods, 


». "SL TUFFER Card Clothing is handled in the grinding room by long expe. 
rienced craftsmen. Accurate adjustments are made to allow the correct 
amount of abrasion to hit all the points uniformly. Another set of 


that might be on the points. Each grinding machine is int 


fications. As an extra he Room Fermin mas 
final inspection and examination. 

A Boss Carder recently wrote: ; 
“| never grind any TUPPER’ Cond Cothing chan 
comes so uniform and even, with such an excellent point, that it is not 
necessary to grind 


Be ready for the in busines with rm 
TUFFER Card Clothing. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. C0. 


Southern Plant: 944 Forsythe St Brench Offices: Philadelphia, Dalles 


Products: lets for Feed Rolls, Lickerins. Tumblers, Strippers, Workers, DoHers, Fancies, and Cylin- 
ders, DoHer Rings Napper Clothing, Strickles, Emery Fillets, Burnisher Fillets, Top Flats Recovered 
and extra sets loaned, Lickerins and Garnett Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card 
Breasts Rewirea at Southern Plant. Midgley Pstented Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's 


| comes 
to you with Points C fully G d 
4 
~ 
| j 
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OPPORTUNI 


for manufacturers at 


CHARLOTTE, 


IF you face ruinous prices set by 
frightened competitors who are anx- 


Garment Makers 


Prosper Here 


Do you make women’s 
dresses, corselettes, or bras- 
siers; children’s _ blouses, 
rompers or wash _ suits; 
men’s shirts; men’s clothing, 
or cotton or rayon under- 
wear? It will pay you to 
investigate the advantages 
and profit-possibilities of 
Charlotte. 


You will find plants reasonable in cost and operating 
overhead low. 


You will find a steady supply of quick, teachable, farm- 
reared white labor that learns quickly and turns out high 
production. 


(One plant coming here counted on a six-month training 
period for their help on machines, men cutters, wo- 
men sewing machine operatives, trimmers, finishers and 
packers. Nota single hand had ever worked in a factory 
before, yet in a few months they were on full schedule! ) 
You will find here abundant supplies of raw material. 


You will find ail elements of your costs so that you can 
set prices at sales-compelling levels and at the same time 
make good profits. 


ious for sales at any terms... 


IF you must meet unreasonable de- 
mands every time business shows some 
sign of improving ... 


AND IF you carry an overhead so 
large that you can ill afford shutdowns, You will find 
consider what Charlotte can offer you. 


Other Manufacturers 


- Have Proved The Case 


Men in these lines (and in 
many others) can show you 
how you can expect to reap 
a rich harvest by using the 
advantages waiting for you 
at Charlotte. 


favorable 
freight and truck hauls from 
this region to every jobbing 
center. You will find you 


can economically cover the big consuming national mar- 
ket. 


You will also find, right at your door, a big demand for 
all the classes of goods listed above—a demand not yet 
supplied by local manufacturers. 


Do You Want Proof? 


You have a right to ask for the facts and figures that 
prove these statements. 


Wage scales, markets, living conditions, cost of buildings, 


data on transportation, etc., etc. 


We are anxious to answer any of your questions, make 
special surveys, and co-operate with you in every way to 


help you find just the location where conditions will be 
most favorable to you. 


Address 


THE CHARLOTTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Center of Piedmont Carolinas 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 


We realize that operating executives 


are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8S. 
Ligon, Greenville, S. C. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 209 John- 
ton Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. 
C.; 20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bldg., A. T. Jacobson, Mgr.; Birmingham, 
.. Webb Crawford Bidg., John J. Greagan, Mer.; Charlotte, 
Johnston Blidg., William Parker, Mer.; 
Tenn., Tennessee Electric Power Bidg., D. S. Kerr, Mgr.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex., Santa Fe Bldg., E. W. Burbank, Mer.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Blde., K. P. Ribble, Mger.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Blidg., 
FE. W. Stevens, Megr.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. L. 
Crosby, Mer.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L. 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Earl 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 


-Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 


Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg.,.H. C. Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.;: 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Blde., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
°01 Petroleum Bldg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 


Ride., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 


Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 301 E. 
7th St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN. MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 
AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 


Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. e 
TRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Divis on), 
bameeutae, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 
LD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc., Prov ence, R. I. 
Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C. _ Sou. Reps., 
Robert E. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8 .C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St., Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, .C. Sou. ces, 44- 
Bee ot Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
kep:, Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 8S. C. 

NSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
eS Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
| L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 814 W. South St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 

F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. ne 

ARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Sou. Office, 31 , 
ucties Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 

ES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Cc. Smith, Greenville, 8. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, 8. C.; John C, Turner, P .O, Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 

E, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
gon’ mare i. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C,; John Ferguson, 
203 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 

N CO., DAVID, Lawrence, ass. ou. Reps., Ralp 
Pini tg Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C, Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C 

BROWN & CO., D. P., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep., N. W. 
Pyle, Box 834, Charlotte, N. C. 
LL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson Lor y. 
eg M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N C. 
CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
Cc 4 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. si 
TON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Agt., Luther owles, 
Tel. 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Grady 


York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C., 


Gilbert, Box 127, Charlotte; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Byrd Miller, 
2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 481, Tel. 
2913, Spartanburg, S. C.;.A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue Drive, N.E., 
Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina 
Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consolidated Brokerage Co., 
Greenville, §. C. Atlanta Service Warehouse, Atlanta. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., 2 Park Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Rep., T. Holt Haywood, Reynolds Bldg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 


John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G, Stover, Mgr.; Corn Produtts Sales Co., 824-25 
N. C, Bank Bldg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER & CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office, Woodside Bildg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop. 
Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. “2 
The Georgia Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.: Textile Roll Cov- 
ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 
ga, Tenn.; Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.;: Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E, Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, Chee. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville, S. C. 
Sou. Reps., E. B. Spencer, Box 681, Charlotte, N. C.: Jess Cald- 
well, East Radford, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., B. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou, Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8S. C., 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., Inc., E. |., Dyestuffs Div.. 
Wilmington, Del. John L. Dabbs, Mer.; D. C. Newman, Asst, 
Mer.; E. P. Davidson, Asst. Mer:—Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 
302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Reps., L. E. Green, H. B. 
Constable, W. R. Ivey, Charlotte Office: J. D.- Sandridge, W. M. 
Hunt, 1031 Jefferson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C.: B. R. 
Dabbs, John L. Dabbs, Jr., 715 Providence Blidg.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, Amanda Apt., Greenville, S. C.; J. M. How- 
ard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. Crayton, Dimon 
Court Apt., Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom 
Taylor, Newnan, Ga. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. 
Chemeails Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. 
Mgr., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 


EATON, PAUL B., 213 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou Rep., 
C 


l., The R. & H. 
Levy, Dist. Sales 


George F, Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Charlotte, N. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Blidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; S&S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. Sou. Reps., 
Stanley D. Berg, No. 321 N. Caswell Road, Charlotte, N. Cos ez 
G. Laughridge, No. 248 Spring St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1019 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Megr.; S. P. Hutchinson, Jr., Asst. Sou. 
Sales Mgr.; Reps., J. W. Lassiter, Grace American Bldg., Rich- 
mon, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Law Bildg., Norfolk, Va.; i 
Counts, Law and Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: J. C. Bor- 
den, Greensboro, C.; H. C. Moshell, Charleston, §, 
W. Black, Greenville, 8. C.; F. W. Reagan, Asheville, N. Oe a 
G. Thompson, Bristol, Tenn. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. .. 
Bb. A. Stitgen, Mer. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses, Atlanta, Ga. E. H. Ginn, Dist; Mer.; 
Charleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., B. P. 
Coles, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Megr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Megrs.; Oklahima City, Okla. : 
D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers.. Sou. Sales Offices Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., Ww .O. Me- — 
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Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Megr.; Knoxville, HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer 8St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Tenn., ss B. Cox, Megr.; Louisville, Ky., E. B. Myrick, Mer.; Rep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Charlotte, N. C. i 
Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. a : 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mer.; Richmond, pinat tar BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Selbert, Mgr.; Dallas, Office; 5.W. Rep., Rus- 
Tex., W. F. Kaston, Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. oe . Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson, Conn. Sou. Rep., W. 
act. Rene. rank Weeeer, Be Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept., 


S. B. Henderson, Greer, S. C.; Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
Ga.; C. N. Knapp, Commerecial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N, C. ply Co., Greensoro, N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps., Russell A. lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.,. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. Ga.; Ralph Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. 


Gossett, Greenville, S. C.;: Wm. J. Moore, Greenville, 8S. C.; W. Co., Anderson, s. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spart: anbure, S. - 
J. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C. - : Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., 7 
ireenville, S. C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta, Ga.: Southern 
GILMER Co., L. H., Tacony, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Factory Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co., 7 
Conrad, C. yreenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co.., 
istributors: Alabama—Owens-Richards Co., Inc., rmingnam, Birmingham, Ala.;: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 
Southern Bearing & Parts Co., Birmingham; Selma Foundry & 
Machine ‘Co., Selma. Florida—Llewellwyn Machinery Corp., JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. ; 
Miami: Harry P. Leue, Ine., Orlando; Johnston Engineering 7 
Corp., St. Petersburg: Southern Pump & Supplv Co., Tampa tie N. J. Sou. Rep., Carolina 
Georgia—Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta; Corbin Supply Co.. Macon: Ons 
Mill & Ship Supply Co.. Savannah (formerly John D. Robinson KEEVER STARCH CO.. Columbus, 0. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 7 
Co, Mississippi—Soule Steam Feed Works. Meridian. North Car- cide 


Pide., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. on Sou. Aegt. Sou. 
olina—McLeod Leather & Belting Co., Greensboro; Odell Mill Warehouses, Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C., Burlineton, N. C 
Supply Co., Greensboro. South Carolina—Greenville Textile Sou. Reps., Claude B,. ler, P. O. Box 1383, jreenville. S a: 
Supplv Co., Greenville. Tennessee—Rogers-Bailey Hardware : 


Woy 


Luke J. Castile, 515 N. Church St.. Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 

Co., Chattanooga; Browning Belting Co., Knoxville: J. E. Dil- lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham. Ala. 
worth Co., Memphis; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville. 
Virginia—Todd Co., Inc.. Norfolk: Smith-Courtney Co., Rich- LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
mond: Johnston Electric Co., Staunton. West Virginia—Cen- phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083. Char- 
tral Electric Repair Co., Fairmont. | lotte, N. C. , 

GOODRICH CO., B. F., 4th and Brevard Sts., Charlotte, N. C. LINK-BELT CO., Philadelphia-Chicago, Indianapolis. Sou. 
Atlanta Dist. Office, 376 Nelson St.. S.W.. Atlanta. Ga. Offices: Atlanta Plant. 1116 Murphy Ave., S.W., I. H. Barbee, 


Mer.; Baltimore, 913 Lexington Blde.. H. D. Alexander: Dallas 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO.. Inc.. The. Akron. O. Sou. Warehouse, 413-15 Second Ave., E. C. Wendell, Mer.; New Or- 
Rens.. W. C. Killick, 205-207 E. 7th St., Charlotte. N. C.: P.. B. 


: leans, 747 Tchoupitoulas St. 
Eckels, 141 N. Myrtle Ave. Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 2 : 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.: E. M. Champion, 709-11 om, _Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, ba 
Spring St.., Shreveport, La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave... N. N, 
Birmingham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and Oak aaa RUBBER MFG. DIV. OF RAYBESTOS-MAN. a, 
Sts... Knoxville, Tenn. : Ww. Sanders. 209 E. Broadway. Louis- HATTAN, tInc., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Offices and Reps.. The 
ville, Ky.; H.-R. Zierach. 1225-31 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va.: Manhattan Rubber Mfe. Div.. 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birminchanm,. iy 
J. C. Pye, 191-199 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga Ala.; Alabama-——Anniston. Anniston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, 
Crandall Ene. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham. TLone-Tewis 
nd. ffice a Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noojin Haw. 


. & Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa. Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 

GRATON & KNIGHT CO., Worcester, Mass. Sales Reps.. R. Teague Hdw. Co. Florida—Jacksonville, Cameron & Barkley 
W. Davis, Graton & Knight Co., 312 Vine St., Philadelphia. Pa.; Co.; Miami, Cameron & Barkley Co.; Tampa, Cameron & Bark- 
O. D. Landis, 1709 Sprinedale Ave., Charlotte. N. C.: P. TT. ley Co. Georgla—aAtlanta. Amer. Machinery Co.; Columbus. A. 
Pinckney, Jr., 2360 Forrest Ave.. Apt. 3, Memphis, Tenn.; H. lL. H. Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah. 
Cook, Graton & Knight Co., 2615 Commerce St., Dallas. Tex. D. DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Wil- 
Jobbers: Young & Vann Supply Co.,. Birmingham, Ala.; MceGow- liamson & Co.; Harlan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville. 
in-Lyvons Hdw. & Supply Co., Mobile. Ala.; C. C. Anderson, 301 iraft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Asheville. T. S_ Morrison & 
Woodside Bldg. Annex. Greenville. S. C.: Cameron & Barkley (o.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply Co.: Durham, Dillon Supply 


Co., Charleston, S. C.: ‘Cameron & ey Co.. Jacksonville, ©0-: Elizabeth City, Elizabeth City Iron Works & Supply Co.; : 
Fla.; Cameron & Barkley Co., Miami, Fla ; ae Barkley Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; High 
Co.. Tampa, Fla.; Smith-Courtney Co., Richmond, Va.: Taylor- Point, Kester Machinery Co., and Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenotr, 
Parker, Inc., Norfolk, Va.: Battey Machinery Co., Rome, Ga.; Bernhardt-Seagle Co.; Gastonia. Gastonia Belting Co.; Raleigh, a 
Columbus Iron Works. Columbus, Ga.; Fulton Supply Co., At- Dillon Supply Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works; Shelby, a 
lanta, Ga.: Dallas Beltine Co., Dallas, Tex.: Textile Supply Co., | Shelby Supply Co.; Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South ; 
Dallas, Tex.: Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Keith- Carolina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, Cameron & 
Simmons Co., Nashville, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co.. Memphis. Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Tenn.: Lewis Supply Co., Helena. Ark.: Southern Supply Co.. Supply Co.; Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Ma- a 
Jackson, Tenn.; E. D. Morton & Co., Louisville, Ky.; Standard Chinery Co.; Spartanburg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— | ‘ 
Supply & Hdw. Co., New Orleans, La. Chattanooga, Chattanooga Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City. - 
| Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville. 2 
GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 7 Buford, Bros., Inc. Salesmen—E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO.. Box 1375. Greensboro. N — Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. r- Shook, Jr., 1031 N. 30th _ 
C. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and jncham Rutherford 1318 Plane’ 
Mer.; Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager, 
GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE- THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 8 Laurel St.. Hartford. 2 
FINING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Conn. Sou. Reps... E. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 2143, Charlotte, a 
Ga. “Hoots S. C.; T. C, Scaffe, Spartanburg, N. C.; R. B. Moreland. P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 
H. ooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Char- 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; New 
York, Philadelphia. Pa.; New Orleans, La.; Houston, NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St., New 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 


lotte, N. C.; Jullan T. Chase, Res. .Mer.. Kenneth Mackenzie. 
HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway, New York City. Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps., Dyer S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom 


D. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices, Birming- W. L. Barker, C. E. Blakely, Frank L. Feazle, Charlotte Office: 


. Sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales James I, White, Amer. Savines Bk. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
: Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, Fairfax, Ala. Rodgers, 1004 James Blde., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. H. Shuford., 

Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., NAT ONA PRODU 

Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. CO., Harrison, N. J. Sou. Reps., 
C.; J. W. Rimmer, Mer.; Fritz Sweifer, Fred Dickinson, Jim 8. B. Macintyre, 501 HE. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 799 

Miller. sales and service representatives. — Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Warehouse, Chattanooga, 

Roy rpsro POWDER CO. Wilmington, Del. Sou. Reps., NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St., 

Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C. C Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.., 

Ga Rep., Caro- (Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney, S. C. Sou. 


Reps., L. E. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.; Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Distrib- S. Cc.: H. B. Askew,, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga 


tors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Sup- & N. J. LUBRICANT CO... 292 
-ply Co,, and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N.C.; Gastonia city, Sou. Office, 601 Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C., 
S C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Spartanbure, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 

Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 


Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Sup- NORLANDER 

ply Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Sup- Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C. 

ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn. 
HOUGHTON &@ CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 

Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W. H. Brinkley, 1410 First National Bank ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO,, Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., 

Blde., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., Walter Andrews, 1306 Court Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 

Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 

Bldg., Baltimore, Ma.; C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank lotte, N. C. 


Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bld 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; D. O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank PLYMOUTH BOX & PANEL CO Sales Off e, 614 Johnst 
Blidg., Charlotte, N. J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, Bld Galée Staff. 7. on 
Atlanta, Ga.; James A. Brittain, 1526 Sutherland Place, Home- er ont ot tvrouth MC. r, C. P. Semm- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St., New iid a y 
Orleans, La.; B. E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
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ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, 
Sou. Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, 
Mer.; Greenville, S. C. 


SCHOLTEN’S CHEMISCHE FABRIEKEN, W. A., 
g., 


Holland. Sou. Rep., H. D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank B 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J.. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, 8. C.; Francis P. Boyer, Lowell, Mass. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, core. O. Sou. Reps.. 
BE. H. Stegar, 212 W. First St., Charlotte, N. R. B. Olney, 153 
FE. Main St,;, Spartanburg, C.:W O. "2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: J. K. Montague, 230 Bay View Blvd... 
Portsmouth, Va.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, Va.; 
G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.; John Limbach. 
233 Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Sta., 
Nashville, Tenn. Warehouses at Philadelphia, Charlotte, Spar- 
tanburg, Atlanta, Columbus, Nashville, Newark and Boston. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.. 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave.. Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 


.C., 908 Lakeview St.. "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta, 


a., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. E. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORP., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep., War- 
ren Haycook, Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO.. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Blde.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville. S. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 


17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush S8t., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLUOL CORP., 123 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.: Miller-Lenfestey 
ee Co., Tampa. Miami. and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE @ FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Til. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Blidge., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou, 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanbure. S. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O'Steen Greenville, S. C.;: John A. Harris. Greens- 


boro, N. C.; R. R. Berry, Atlanta, Ga.; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 552 Murphy Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., CC. 


H. 
cee Mer.; Sou. Rep., Corry Lynch, P. 0. Box 1204, Charlotte, 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
S. C., H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blivd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.; D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. °C 


STEWART IRON WORKS, Cincinnati, O. Sales Reps., Peter- 
son-Stewart Fence Construction Co.. 241 Liberty St., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Ruff Hdw. Co., 1649 Main St., Columbia, S. C.; 
Lewis M. Clyburn, Box 388, Lancaster, 8. C.; J. B. Hunt & Sons, 
Room 303 Odd Fellows Blidg., Raleigh, N. C:; Lewis L. Merritt, 
Odd Fellows Bidg., Wilmington, N. C.: D. E. Kehoe, 412 B. 40th 
St., Savannah, Ga.; R. C. Cropper & Co., 7th and Mulberry Sts., 
Macon, Ga.; R. A. Brand, 203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Durham Builders Supply Co., Milton Ave. at Main St., Box 48. 
Durham, N. C.; Orangeburg Marble & Granite Co., 194 W. Rus- 
sell St., Orangeburg, S. C.: R. W. Didschuneitt, 1733 Candler 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; W. E. Raines Co., Inc., S. F. C. Blde., Au- 
gusta, Ga.; S. A. Moore, 614 5. Main St., Birmingham, Ala.: F. 
L. Sherman, 100 Bienville Ave., Mobile, Ala.; T. M. Gorrie, P. O. 
Box 441, Montgomery, Ala. 


STONE, CHAS. H., Inc., Stone Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Green- 
ville, S. C.. and Greensboro, N. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A: Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 
Norfolk, Va., and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. . Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low, W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensbdro, N. C.: W. H. 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond. Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanbur 
Eaddy, Sec. and Treas. 6, 8.C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. : 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga. I. Sou. Offices, 


U S$ BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants, Greenville, S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Reps., E. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston ‘Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, S. C.; Chas. Sidney 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


December 17, 1936 


Jordan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 
Fac Reps. J S. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Blde.. Greenville, 8. 
C.: L. K. Palmer, P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala.; William M. 
Moore, 601 Pearl St., Lynchburg, Va. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.: Bullington 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond. Va.; Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co., 
17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207° 
Meeting St., Charleston, S. <3 Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville, 77 Patton Ave.. Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 5th St., Charlotte, Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.: Dobyns-Taylor Hdw. Co.. Kingsport, 
Tenn.; Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville. Tenn.; The 
Bason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.; Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.; 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Standard Bldg. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 31st St., Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston- Salem. N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, Ww. 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St.. Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga. Ten 2. ae 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main St.. Wheeling. W. Va.; Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co., 1028 3rd Ave., Huntineton, W. Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co.,518 Capitol St.. Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 
win Supply Co., Logan; W. Va.; Whaley Bros., 641 Broad St., 
Augusta, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5. 
C.; Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT,. Inc., Hartford. Conn. Sou. Office, Room 
1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO.. Providence, R. I.. with Sou, 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in gee * of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mgr. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 


-. Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
ce. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, I. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Blde., Greenville, S: C.; BR. A. Brand, 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; 2. 2 Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, Bm. &. 


WINDLE &@ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic. N. J. Sou. Reps., C. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. beareit 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Equipment F or Sale 


Chances are you'll find a buyer through a 


Textile Bulletin 
WANT AD 
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The ring above illustrates an extremely bad case of Ring Drag. 
Flanges may be narrow and wavy far less than this, yet neces- 
sitate speed reductions up to 15% or even more. 


If your spinning and twister rings are worn and — 
you'll find either that speeds have been considerably 
reduced or that you are paying a penalty in excessive 
ends down. You have a costly Ring Drag tax in the form 
of 10% to 15% loss in production. 


Get back that valuable extra poundage by installing 
DIAMOND FINISH high-polish spinning rings and 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie auto-lubricated twister rings. 


WHITINSVILLE 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING REING CO. 
oO ( 3 Makers Spinningand ivister Rings since 1873 


\A PATENTED - ; Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Represertative: ALBERT R. BPEEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Te 


Books That Will Help You With 


Your Problems 


*“Clark’s Weave Room *“Cotton Mill Processes and 
 Caleulations” Calculations” 
By W. A. GraHam CLARK By D. A. TomPpxIns 
Texte Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission’ Third edition. Completely revsed. Aa elementary text 
Second edition. Completely revised 0 eee eee book for the use of textile schools and home study. [Illus- 


$2.00. 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for Frice, $2.00 


the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


**Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
Practical Loom Fixing” By Wa. C. Dopson. B.E 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
By THomas NELSON constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on wae. : 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


*Cetton Spinners Companion 
Carding and Spinning” By I.C.Noste 


By Gero. F. Ivey 
A handy and complete reference book. Vest size. Price, 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00. 75c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Be warned about spinning ~ 


and weaving room windows. 
Pretending to perform a use- 
ful service they actually waste 
your money. For when these 
windows are opened they 
lower humidity, cause spotty 
conditions, ends-down, seconds 
and high costs. They are false 
friends. 

The Parks 


changer, on the other hand, is 


Automatic Air- 


a friend you can trust to im- 
prove production and lower 
costs. It has proved itself. By a 
patented feature, the system ties 
in the humidifiers with an auto- 
matically controlled air change 
and provides maximum cooling 
with constant humidity, uniform- 
ly distributed. It helps to main- 
tain quality and quantity up to 


highest standards, makes work- 


ing conditions more comfort- 


ARKS 


CLIMATE 


OPEN 
WINDOWS 


are 
FALSE 
FRIENDS 


Name 


able — winter and summer. 
The Parks 


changer is designed to utilize 


Automatic Air- 


and supplement your existing 
system. No adequate humidifier 
equipment needs to bescrapped. 
And the reasonable investment 
required is soon returned in sav- 
ings. Send for further informa- 
tion. The coupon below will 
bring it to your desk—without 
obligating you at all. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin 235 on the 
Parks Automatic Airchanger (1) You may have 
an engineer call (] (Please check) 
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